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THE EXPANDING UNIVERSE OF 


AMERICAN REFORM JUDAISM 


|; WAS JUST BEFORE ROSH HA-SHONO 
—one year ago—that the wreckers went 
to work on the buildings and facilities 
of Reform Judaism’s central institutions. 
A New Yorker, passing the scene at 
Fifth Avenue and 65th Street, might 
have thought that the House of Living 
Judaism, the stately headquarters of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, was being dismantled floor by 
floor. Directly across Central Park, on 
West 68th Street, a steel ball smashed 
with sickening accuracy against the an- 
cient brownstone of a row of buildings 
adjacent to and owned by the Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Reli- 
gion. On the HUC-JIR’s lovely eighteen- 
acre campus in Cincinnati, rabbinical 
students going to and from the various 
academic buildings were often late for 
classes as they picked their way around 
giant craters in the once verdant lawns. 
A casual observer might well have 
thought that the venerable rabbinical 
seminary had fallen under the axe. 
Today, the same passers-by cannot 
but marvel at what has happened. The 
Union’s House of Living Judaism, far 
from being a heap of rubble, stands a 
majestic three floors higher — eleven 
stories tall. The campus of the HUC- 
JIR’s Cincinnati school, with men and 
machines still on it, is graced by a 
magnificent new Library and a gleaming 
second Dormitory — the pride not only 
of the school and its student body but 
of the Cincinnati Jewish community. The 
HUC-JIR’s school in New York is no 
longer flanked on its right by outmoded 
and decrepit apartment dwellings but 
by a large lot on which a new five-story 
academic building will rise in the near 
future—to add yet another citadel of 
the mind to the fabulous $125,000,000 





Lincoln Center of the Performing Arts 
that is rising just around the corner. 

The great changes wrought on the 
UAHC and the HUC-JIR over the past 
year are but the first of many—changes 
made absolutely necessary by the tower- 
ing demands on both institutions of a 
great and still growing Reform Jewish 
community. These changes, and the 
others still to come—Regional Houses 
of Living Judaism, six additional Camps 
of Living Judaism to augment the five 
camps now in operation, the expansion 
of the HUC-JIR’s Rabbinical School in 
Los Angeles and the completion of its 
Graduate School of Archaeological Re- 
search and Biblical Study in Jerusalem, 
Israel, along with many other projects 
—were conceived and committed to 
blue-print by the governing Boards of 
the two institutions, and are rapidly 
being brought to reality through the 
special instrumentality of the Develop- 
ment Fund for American Judaism. As 
contributions to the Development Fund 
mount, the blue-print schemes will take 
on the reality of steel, stone, and the 
internal combustions generated by a 
living movement. 

What the Development Fund is build- 
ing, the Reform Jewish community, 
through the regular Combined Cam- 
paign for American Reform Judaism, 
will have to maintain—beginning now, 
with the opening of the New Year 5721. 

And what has to be maintained is 
today much greater than it was on the 
eve of the last Rosh Ha-shono. The 
Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions is today a far greater union than 
it was a mere one year ago—greater in 
the size of its affiliated congregations, 
600 today as against 565 last Rosh Ha- 
shono, and greater in physical size, 


the better to serve each of its 600 mem- 
ber temples and each of the more than 
1,000,000 temple members. 

The Hebrew Union College-Jewish 
Institute of Religion goes into the New 
Jewish Year with a record student en- 
rolment in its Rabbinical, Cantorial, 
and Educational Departments, and with 
expanded and expanding facilities stem- 
ming directly from the rising need for 
trained personnel in congregations and 
communities all across the nation. 

As a result of all this, the mainten- 
ance and operating needs of both insti- 
tutions for the year 5721 are the highest 
in the eighty-six-year history of Ameri- 
can Reform Judaism as an organized 
movement. The needs actually amount 
to more than $4,000,000, with some $2,- 
000,000 required by each institution. 
The raising of this sum will be the 
main business of the Combined Cam- 
paign as it seeks the support of both 
congregations and congregants begin- 
ning with the High Holy Days—while 
the Development Fund will continue its 
effort among contributors at large. 

This year, too, the Combined Cam- 
paign will be under a new General 
Chairman, Jack Davis of New York, 
a member of the UAHC’s Board of 
Trustees and former long-time President 
of Temple Isaiah, Forest Hills, N. Y. 
A. B. Polinsky of San Diego, General 
Chairman of the Campaign for the past 
four years, will serve as Honorary 
Chairman. The Development Fund is 
under the General Chairmanship of 
Max L. Koeppel of New York, who 
serves also as Treasurer of the UAHC, 
with Herbert H. Lehman serving as 
Honorary Chairman. Both the Com- 
bined Campaign and the Development 
Fund are under the Executive Vice- 
Chairmanship of Irving S. Schneider. 

The new year, the past year—these 
unquestionably will move into history 
as the pre-centennial pivotal years of 
the Reform movement. For what is 
being built is in a large sense not only 
for the present but for that new century 
of service that will open for Reform 
Judaism beginning a little more than a 
mere decade from now. If in that cen- 
tennial year, in 1973, it is again neces- 
sary to improve and expand the Union 
and the College-Institute, it will be, in- 
deed, on the rock of the solid foun- 
dations that we—in these years—have 
raised up. 











EDITORIAL 


| F I AM BUT A CORPUSCLE SWIMMING in the bloodstream 
of God, then how shall I call to Him, and why should I 
be heard? 

Now I bake earth’s metals into great turning slabs, 
enlarge my tiny eyes to enormous lenses, magnify my 
feeble voice to the strength of a megatron to seek, like 
Schiller, for His face among the stars! 

The great reflectors probe and turn; the lenses peer; 
the stars stare back with fire and respond in discords. 
Where, then, are His ears, amid the mirroring masks of 
world on world? Must I build ever-greater choirs to sing 
His praises, and beam them louder through indifferent 
heavens? If a thousand years are a day in His sight, 
what matters the pulsing of a single cell, floating without 
aim in the trough of a limb of one of His galaxies? 

Then let my heart be quiet, that I may listen for a 
whisper in myself, and let me look down, to the sight of 
my own hands, which do not glow with glory but are 
smudged with shame. Yes, I think I hear Him now, 
faintiy, humming as He hides in the miracle of my blood. 

They say the great Rev Yitzchak of Berditchev was 
gazing out his window on an autumn day, listening, per- 
haps, for the voice of the Deity within him, when a 
cobbler passed. 

“Anything to mend?” the cobbler called. 

And, “Woe is me,” Rev Yitzchak cried, “for Rosh 
Ha-shono is nearly here—and I have not yet mended 
myself!” 

Is it time so soon for us, too, to turn to the mending? 
Yes, the leaves have started to fall, and devout men have 
already gathered in the synagogues on a midnight to 
prepare for the Days of Awe. They say, “Look now for 
your faults. Recognize them. Admit them. Make restitu- 
tion for them to the wronged. Then vow never to repeat 
them.” 

Repent? Admit? Make restitution? Am I so evil? Was 
I born sinful? Is guilt, then, my native portion? 

No, no, I swear I was born innocent. These hands 


were clean, this tongue without guile, these eyes unjaded, 
ears unsullied, feet unwearied. 

How shall I wash off the sins that stain me, to start 
another year closer to innocence? Surely others approve 
of me. They can see my honest hands, can they not, with 
the clean finger-nails? And the unclouded eyes, the well- 
scrubbed ears? Are these not the organs of an upright 
man? . 

You and I know better. We know my parts for what 
they are—for listless hands, that never held a pen to 
write a letter of protest, but with fingers that have pointed 
in scorn and error; for a tongue that lied and gossiped 
and condemned in haste, wagging when it should have 
been still, idle when it might have formed words to speak 
out against injustice; for eyes that blinked at evil and 
swerved from the sight of agony; for ears that were stone 
to the cries of the lonely, the wounded, the hungry, the 
abused; for feet that walked off from the scene of suffer- 
ing. 

Woe is me, for I have not yet mended myself! And the 
sins of the world are my sins, too—sins of omission, sins 
of commission. Wherever there is hunger, terror, horror, 
hatred, nation against nation, race against race, brother 
against brother, cannibal creeds, reigns of cruelty—I too 
must be—in some measure—to blame. 

Yet let me not resolve too much—and improve noth- 
ing. Let me not be like the woman who found an egg for 
her starving children, and said, “We will not eat this egg, 
but let it hatch and become a chicken, and we shall then 
have many eggs, and sell them for a heifer, and the heifer 
shall grow to a cow and the cow shall give us milk.” For 
as she squeezed her hand to press the milk from the 
udder that was not there, they say, she cracked the egg. 

Let me not wait, then, for an answer from far worlds, 
but hear it from my own blood and my own bones, so 
that I may find and correct but a single flaw, and start 
this New Year closer to the innocence in which I was 
born. —P. K. 
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A YOUNG, DARK-COMPLEXIONED GIRL, cleaning rag in 
hand, answered our bell, and asked if we had an appoint- 
ment with the professor. Somebody was with him at 
present, could we wait for a moment? We stood in the 
cool, dark foyer, furnished with the heavily upholstered 
chairs and sofas which had been brought to Palestine by 
immigrants from Germany in the 1930’s. The furniture 
was covered with cloth, as if for storage. There was a 
stillness, a lifelessness in the house, or was it our con- 
sciousness of the fact that the 82-year-old professor now 
lived alone here. His wife had died two years ago, while 
returning with her husband from a trip abroad. I had 
been in Israel that summer, when the papers reported her 
death—respectfully, but not neglecting to remember that 
she had been born a Christian. This had always been a 
tidbit of gossip in some Jewish circles, especially among 
those who liked to point out that Buber seemed to be 
much more appreciated by Christians than by Jews. 

Last time I had spoken to Professor Buber, in the 
summer of 1958, I had hinted at this accusation by telling 
him about a Jewish convert to Christianity who credited 
Buber for ideas which later led to his conversion. The 
elderly scholar had shrugged, and said something about 
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not being able to take responsibility. As far as he was 
concerned, Buber had said, no religion had absolute truth, 
“all are in exile and God is in the center. We are all re- 
moved from Him. I never talk to Christians about Dogma. 
Here we never convince each other. We must concentrate 
instead on real human relations.” 

A year had passed and I wanted to ask Buber more 
questions along these lines, but chances were that our 
“dialogue” this morning would go in a different direction. 
Miss Zabari, a member of the Israeli Knesset, had come 
with me. She lived in Jerusalem, but had never talked 
with her famous neighbor. That was another question. 
Why had the proponent of the “dialogue” not succeeded 
in quickening more of a dialogue between himself and his 
immediate neighbors—Israelis, or even his students at 
the Hebrew University? 

Through the glass door opposite us, we heard Buber’s 
voice speaking French with the same Germanic flavor of 
tone which came through his English and his Hebrew. 
Then the door opened, and Buber came out to greet us. 
Though it was April, and the weather balmy, he was 
wearing a sweater and a brown jacket whose heavy ma- 
terial made his small figure even smaller. The fine fea- 
tures of his light-complexioned face had not changed 
much these past two years. His white beard and hair were 
neatly trimmed. His eyes had that combination of acute- 
ness and peacefulness which usually impresses his visitors. 
But his voice seemed wearier. He had just “arisen,” he 
told us, from four weeks of illness. He introduced us to 
his guest, an elderly visitor from France. We waited on 
one of the over-stuffed sofas in his study, while Buber 
and his other guest concluded their business. 

“This book,” Buber made a phone call apparently with 
reference to a manuscript brought to him by his visitor, 
“. . Is more journalistic than scholarly, but worthy of 
your attention. Then I have your personal promise that 
you will look at it seriously?” Buber spoke now in vigor- 
ous Hebrew and waited till he received a satisfying answer 
from the other end of the line. Then he accompanied his 
French guest to the door. Turning, he asked us to take 
the two empty seats in front of his desk. His eyes lit up 
with added interest when I introduced Miss Zabari as a 
member of the Israeli parliament. 

What party, and what phases of government work par- 
ticularly interested Miss Zabari, Buber asked. When she 
told him she was active in educational matters and in 
social welfare legislation, he nodded. 

“My father—may his memory be blessed—used to be 
head of the Committee on Charity in his town. I remem- 
ber how he used to give them money and food. First he 
would go to their home, sit down for several hours and 
talk with them, and only incidentally, as he rose, did he 
give them the monetary or physical help. This is the real 
meaning of the word ‘ezra-help.’ Not the type of organ- 
ized social services which are given today.” 
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Miss Zabari agreed, and thanked Professor Buber for 
seeing us on short notice. “Do you see everybody who 
wants to come here, even if they have only personal mat- 
ters they want to speak about?” 

“Dafke—especially if they have personal matters. 
These, the personal questions, expressed and unexpressed, 
are the most important to answer.” 

“Still—” Miss Zabari pointed to some open books and 
a manuscript on Buber’s desk. “I hope we are not dis- 
turbing you.” 

‘“‘No—there is too much writing, today. What is needed 
is less writing and more opportunity for genuine direct 
dialogue between human beings. These—” Buber mo- 
tioned again toward the manuscript in front of him, “are 
merely some autobiographical notes a publisher wants me 
to put down—a recording of some important moments 
in my life which I would like to finish, Im Yiiyeh Ha- 
Shem—God permitting.” Buber spoke the pious phrase 
by which traditional Jews remind themselves of the fra- 
gility of human plans slowly, or was it the small picture 
of his wife on the desk which made me think I sensed 
special feeling in his words? 

I expressed condolences on the loss of his wife. 

“Thank you, thank you,” Buber lowered his eyes to 
the desk for a moment. Mrs. Buber had been a talented 
writer, and all knew that their relationship had been one 
of greath depth and fondness. 

He leaned back in his chair, waiting for our questions. 
I reminded him of our conversation last year and of his 
negative opinions about religious interests in modern-day 
Israel. 

“T still think so,” Buber nodded his head. “The whole 
religious question here is terribly difficult. There is no 
liberal Jewish movement here—only some Jews who have 
liberal religious ideas. I am inclined to think that some- 
thing will happen only after the next generation. After 
we have overcome this state of excessive politicization.” 

Miss Zabari leaned forward. She had not caught the 
English word which Buber had used. 

“Politicization.” Buber’s voice strengthened. “We are 
too politicized here, eh? Externally and internally. Most 
of the youth—apart from the Orthodox—are interested 
in politics; that means military problems, or political 
problems, or the two of them, eh?” He looked at Miss 
Zabari to see if she was following him. 

“Another part of our youth is interested in just what 
you might call ‘career,’ personal career, without any ideas 
at all. Just knowing something because they must know 
something in order to make a career, eh? There is, I 
mean—a cynicism?” 

The Israeli demurred. “But there are many young 
people here who are as disgusted with politics as you. 
Many of them feel a vacuum within themselves, especially 
since the war.” 





(Continued on page 31) 








THE 
JEWISHNESS 
OF 

JESUS 


C amustianiry AND JUDAISM share one of the great re- 
luctances of history. Both are reluctant to live openly and 
fully with the fact that Jesus was a Jew. Christian theology 
is incomplete; it has never been able to explain to itself 
why Jesus should have come out of Judaism. And Ju- 
daism has tended to dwell outside the full significance of 
the Jewishness of Jesus and his vast spiritual role in 
human history. 

The reasons behind the reluctance are, of course, dif- 
ferent. So are the effects. In any case, it seems reasonable 
to suggest that the reluctance be reexamined and re- 
studied. For if the question is subjected to the full play of 
creative inquiry, it is conceivable that a new relationship 
between Christian and Jew could emerge: Not a common 
faith, but an important new amity and concurrence; pos- 
sibly even a sense of spiritual community. 

We proceed, therefore, to the reexamination. 

The earliest Christians knew neither awkwardness nor 
reticence over the fact that Jesus was a Jew. Most, if not 
all, were Jews themselves. Christianity to them was not 
a faith apart from Judaism but an assertion of it. They 


» 





(NoTE: Mr. Cousins’ views are his own, and while no 
apology is needed or offered for their thoughtful and 
provocative presentation in these columns, they should 
not be construed as reflecting the editorial attitudes of 
this publication or of the Reform Jewish movement. 


by NORMAN COUSINS 
Editor of the Saturday Review and author of the new book, 
Dr. Schweitzer of Lambaréné. 


never claimed to be the originators of a new religion; 
they were summoning man to Jesus’ vision of spiritual 
and moral excellence. They called for a return to the great 
simplicities of essential Judaism, for an awareness of the 
reality of Biblical prophecy, and for a response to the 
sense of God that lay deep within man. They were critical 
of the nature of the existing Temple and of temple wor- 
ship. They turned away from sacrifice and from the 
exercise of the religious spirit through elaborate ritual. 
And they reaffirmed the fundamentals of Judaism: the 
oneness of God, the omniscience of God, the justness of 
God, and the reality of God’s total command of the uni- 
verse and history, now and forevermore. The purpose they 
saw in Jesus was to reawaken and strengthen this faith 
and not to replace it. 

To these Jews, the Jewishness of Jesus was not in- 
cidental or extraneous but inevitable. His coming, they 
believed, had been foretold in the Hebrew Scriptures; it 
awakened the dictates of faith that were natural to the 
Prophecy. Messianism was in the air; the idea of salvation 
was powerful and dominant. 

The Jews who carried this message of Jesus carried it 
primarily to their own people, for it was only natural that 
the fulfilment of Hebrew prophecy should be recognized 
by members of the Hebrew faith. Moreover, the idea of 
Messianism was an important article of faith among Jews 
at the time; almost all expected salvation in one form or 
another. Even so, the actual confrontation in living his- 
tory with the fact of a Messiah found many Jews resistant. 
The idea that the greatest of all religious prophecies could 
occur during one’s own lifetime was as difficult then to 
accept for many people, however religiously impelled, as 
it would be now. If, for example, there would appear in 
our Own time a figure of the same character and dimen- 
sions as Jesus, would it be easy to find a church that would 
accept him? Events of this magnitude do not easily fit 
into a contemporary frame. 

The Apostles were Jewish. The historical record is 
skimpy on this subject but there has been speculation that 
the first Pope may also have been Jewish. And the reli- 
gious ideas in the New Testament are preponderantly and 
authentically Jewish in accent and outlook. Indeed, there 
is a consistent progression from the Torah, with its revela- 
tion of the word of God, and its spiritual poetry, to the 
New Testament which is based not alone on the reality 
of the fulfilment, but on the nature of God—His presence, 
His words, His acts on earth, and His direct teachings for 
man. These were the Witness Chronicles; they told and 
retold the signs of the birth and the story of the birth, 
the growing up and the coming of age, the natural wisdom 
and the natural power, and the circumstances of death 
and resurrection. The narrative is not of a piece with 
what Christians call the Old Testament; neither, for that 
matter, are the books of the Old Testament themselves of 
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a single piece. But the line of development between Old 
and New is visible and real; there is a direct kinship in 
purpose and values. 

If the impact of Jesus’ followers on their fellow Jews 
was not immediate and sweeping, it must be recalled that 
Judaism at the time was subject to many calls for re- 
assertion and renewal and to the cross-currents and im- 
pulses for change. There was no paucity of proclaimers 
about the imminent end of the world and the doom of 
man. Jesus’ own vision about world’s end was viewed by 
many against this general background. 

Still another barrier to the recognition of Jesus as 
Messiah was the view held by some religious scholars at 
the time that Jesus was born in Nazareth of Galilee, and 
grew up in Galilee. The New Testament is specific on 
the point that Jesus was a Galilean. Yet the Biblical 
prophecy had clearly stated that the Messiah would be 
born in Bethlehem. Was it unreasonable to raise the 
question of a disparity in what was literally the most im- 
portant matter in the history of man? In any case, Jesus 
grew up in Galilee; the difference between the religious 
environments of Galilee and Bethlehem had considerable 
importance. Bethlehem was traditional, Orthodox, secure. 
Galilee was deeply religious, too, but it was surrounded by 
non-believers and Gentiles. The contrasting winds were 
many; they produced a gale of ideas. People were in a 
mood for reappraisal and self-examination. The at- 
mosphere, if not cosmopolitan, was at least mixed. 

The spread of the Christian Gospel by Gentiles created 
something of a paradox when they attempted to convert 
Jews. It seemed strange that non-Jews should have to tell 
Jews what their own Bible meant, and to pass judgments 
concerning the fulfilment of Hebrew prophecy. 

The response of non-Jewish Christians—and also of 
what might be called “Jewish Christians”—to this argu- 
ment was that while God revealed Himself to the Jews 
He was a universal God, as Judaism itself declared. “God 
is One.” Therefore, the Old Testament was not the book 
of Judaism alone but the spiritual fund of all mankind. 
Anyone who felt its truth should feel free to listen to 
the voice of the Deity through it and also to speak to the 
Deity through it in prayer. Moreover, the early Christians 
reiterated they were not trying to start a new religion but 
to act on the new revelations that Judaism had been 
awaiting for many centuries. In this sense, what they were 
espousing was a “reformed” or a “Christian” Judaism. 
In any event, a branch was breaking away and was finding 
its deep and powerful root. 

The most dramatic and significant aspect of the break, 
of course, was represented by the crucifixion. Though the 
Romans sentenced and nailed Jesus to the cross, the 
Jews had rejected him and had entered the complaint. 
The Christians’ cry, “They killed our Lord!” has no 
historical substance but in back of it was their conviction 
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that if the Jews had accepted Jesus as their king, Jesus 
would not have been killed. 

And here we come to what is perhaps the greatest 
single paradox in the history of Western religion. Chris- 
tianity could not exist without the crucifixion. That one 
event and the witnessed resurrection that preceded out 
of it form the specific and vital crystallizing element. of 
Christian faith. The virgin birth and the miracles lead in 
a straight line to the culminating symbol of Christ on the 
cross. “He died for our sins” is the cry that keeps the 
cross alive in the Christian soul, and makes the resurrec- 
tion possible. The suffering gives depth to the identi- 
fication. 

Yet these two cries—‘“They killed our Lord!” and “He 
died for our sins!” are basically at war with each other. 
The first assumes an act of human free will. The second 
assumes an act of divine determination. If Jesus died on 
the cross in order to purge man, then every act that leads 
up to it is essential, explicable, predetermined. In the same 
sense, if Christianity could not have come about without 
the Crucifixion, and if it was the will of God that Chris- 
tianity should have been born in this way, then all the 
circumstances of the Crucifixion are part of a design, and 
the people who figured in the event, whatever their role, 
were carrying out the parts divinely assigned to them. The 
idea of the all-powerful God makes explicit the fact that 
God cannot be killed. Therefore, the incident of Calvary 
takes on a symbolism independent of those who were 
essential to it. 

Can Christians believe that God had no power or pur- 
pose in the circumstances attending the death on the 
cross? 

Is it reasonable for Christians to believe that God, who 
arranged a virgin birth for His manifestation on earth, did 
not also have a divine plan for His departure? And if 
divine determinism did exist, is it not sacrilegious to assail 
anyone who belonged to that final Plan? Can Jews or 
Romans be condemned for the cross without bringing 
into question the divinity of Jesus? 

Christianity has not fully faced up to these questions 
or the paradox involved in the accusation that, though 
Jesus died in order to make people aware of their sins, 
Jews are to be held responsible for his death. 

The world, two thousand years ago, like the world of 
today, was a world of many peoples. There were Chinese, 
Japanese, Africans, fair-skinned northern Europeans, 
dark-skinned Near Easterners, red-skinned Westerners 
(later known as American Indians), Eskimos, and Ice- 
landers—many of them with their own gods and reli- 
gions. The contacts among these peoples were either 
slight or incomplete, yet they were all God’s children. 
Why did God choose to be born a Jew? The “Christian” 
Jews said that this was the way God wanted it, or He 
would not have revealed His coming to them in the Holy 

(Continued on page 35) 
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STO RY Dear Mother: 


by PHILIP ROTH 


One of America’s most distinguished 
and widely discussed young authors. His 
short-story collection, Good-Bye Colum- 
bus, was fiction winner in the National 
Book Awards last spring and has won 
many other laurels. His stories on Jew- 
ish themes have been attacked by some 
Jewish groups and awarded national 
prizes by others. 
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If you were watching TV tonight you 
know the news—Murray Miller is dead. 
Who would ever have dreamed that 
Murray’s funeral would have a coast- 
to-coast audience. And what a funeral! 
Simonized Cadillacs, Hamburg hats, 
mink stoles, and a limousine full of 
flowers, the names of which Murray 
wouldn’t have known if he’d lived to 
be a million. And pallbearers with faces 
pulled long enough to honor a dead 
pope, and beneath those black suits, 
not a one of them without a bullet 
scar or a knife wound or, tucked in a 
monogrammed billfold, a swindled dol- 
lar. I don’t want to sound bitter or 
envious. A man afraid of cutting him- 
self with a bread knife doesn’t envy 
thieves their lives or money. Nor do 
I mean to sound hard about Murray. 
Poor Murray, he paid. He was sitting 
in his living-room, as was I just a 
minute ago. His wife, his two little 
girls were with him, watching TV. Then 





Drawing by Penrod Scofield 


all of a sudden four men crash through 
his window and bang, bang, Murray is 
dead. Before the shots it must have 
been a terrible moment for Murray. 
For which crime, he must have thought, 
for which crime? And believe me, he 
had reason to wonder. To even the 
score they would have had to kill Mur- 
ray a hundred times. 

But maybe Murray didn’t wonder at 
all. Perhaps I’m just wondering what / 
would wonder if four men came through 
my window. For which crime? Who in 
the world couldn’t think of half a dozen 
to satisfy a gunman... ? But this is 
probably all very confusing to you. You 
probably don’t even remember Murray 
Miller, the kid who was my best friend 
for almost a year. He would come by 
in the morning and we would go to 
school together. He was always very 
small, and had red kinky hair, and on 
his left hand he had the extra thumb. 
He was the one whose face I held in 
the snow until he almost drowned. Do 
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you remember that day? I know you— 
if right this minute we were face to 
face, I know you would walk away, 
refusing to remember. I can see you 
turn to the stove to stir something, and 
you would say, “You're crazy, it’s thirty 
years already, what good to remember 
yesterday’s newspaper?” But I want 
you to remember because I want to 
explain. Explaining is always in order, 
regardless of all the years. Would Mur- 
ray have made any sense if he’d cried 
to his assassins, “I don’t have to ex- 
plain to you, that union business is 
ancient history? It’s sixteen years last 
January we dropped Boss Seratelli in 
the Passaic.” Would that have convinced 
anyone? Not at all. In January the Pas- 
saic is cold as the Bering! Could he 
have pleaded, “Look, don’t talk to me 
about the black market—lI’ve a wife, 
two girls, a house, and I belong to 
three charitable organizations? I haven't 
done a crooked thing since 1945.” I 
was ready to say, no, that would’ve 
made no sense either, but now I hear 
my own in the other room, and I think 
maybe it would have. But this is beside 
the point. I just want my explanation 
listened to for once. Don’t tell me it’s 
too late. If it straightens out our hearts, 
what difference if the explaining’s done 
on Doomsday? Who knows when a 
blood vessel will give out in my brain, 
or when I'll get electrocuted turning on 
the TV set? Men thirty-nine years old 
are dying every day. Let me explain. 
Surely I don’t have to remind you of 
the house we lived in thirty years ago on 
Gracie Avenue. You probably know 
every nick on every step of those 
wooden stairs that led down the three 
flights to the street. I can see you and 
the bristle-brush and bucket washing 
from our door down to the second floor 
landing, right to the Shetterley’s door, 
and boom, stopping! So perhaps your 
recollection is Only of the top flight. 
And you remember the neighborhood? 
The Gracie Avenue trolley? Why waste 
time. What I want to write to you about 
is me. Now don’t turn to the soup again. 
Relax. I have children of my own. 
Mothers are supposed to know the steps 
they scrub better than their children’s 
troubles. Please, for once, pay attention. 
Then if you want to stir soup, go ahead. 
The night before that awful day, 
Dorfman, the grocer, had died. You 
weren’t the one who told me this, by 
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the way. Death didn’t exist in our house 
—we turned our backs on it. The day 
after arguments we forgot them. The 
troubles, the uglinesses, all the rotten 
things, were hidden behind a screen, 
like the cat’s sand box. I didn’t even 
go to my own father’s funeral because 
I was too little... . But if I’m to sit here 
recalling every grievance, I'll be sitting 
here all week. Just recounting all the 
things you “protected” me from would 
keep me up all night. Let me get back 
to Dorfman. He had been playing 
pinochle with friends, he got a pain in 
his chest, and he went to the bathroom 
for a minute. When he didn’t come 
back, they went to see what had hap- 
pened. And there he was, sitting on 
the bowl, his pants around his knees, 
dead. Murray and I heard this from 
the tailor, and I remember that even 
while I was listening I was wondering 
if my father had died that way. Or, 
as a matter of fact, if everybody did. 
What trouble I had with my bowels for 
the next week! 

So Dorfman was dead. It was the 
only time outside of the Jewish holidays 
that his store was closed. And right 
there, despite all you had done to pro- 
tect me from knowing, I knew every- 
thing about the power of death. I 
thought about that Closed-for-Business 
sign all day, and then, walking home 
from school, I thought about it some 
more, for Murray and I walked by the 
grocery again, just as Mrs. Dorfman 
was repairing the damages from the 
day’s closing. It had snowed for a week, 
and the sidewalk, the trees, the rolled-up 
store awnings, everything was white, 
except for the two trolley tracks that 
shined all the way up Gracie. And now 
comes the explanation. The reason | 
held Murray in the snow was that he 
stood at the window of the grocery, 
staring in at Mrs. Dorfman as she threw 
radishes and lettuce and tomatoes into 
a big cardboard box. She jammed celery 
in on top of the tomatoes, splatted 
rotten eggs on top of the celery, and all 
the time Murray was so close he was 
steaming up the glass. She threw and 
threw and threw—I’ll never forget it— 
and after a while it seemed she was 
throwing away everything in sight, 
spoiled or not. Right in front of our 
eyes, she was going crazy. I couldn't 
bear to see it, and I said to Murray, 
“C’mon Murry, c’mon.” I must have 


said it a hundred times, but he didn’t 
move. Suddenly, I felt angrier than I 
ever had in my life, and I grabbed him 
by the hair and said, “C’mon!” His 
eyes got red as his hair. Who you 
pulling? You! Yea? Yea! And I don’t 
remember who swung first, but next 
thing we were rolling in the snow, me 
and my best friend. And I was scream- 
ing at him—‘“You shouldn't stare at 
dead people! You shouldn’t!” I didn’t 
even know what my words meant, or 
didn’t mean, but I screamed it over and 
over. And then, in an instant, all my 
anger hardened into fear, a terrible knot 
of it, and I pushed his head as far as 
I could in the snow, and shouted at 
him every dirty word I knew. I don’t 
think I've ever been so frightened in 
my life. 

And then someone grabbed me by the 
hair and I was standing up. Murray 
turned over on the mushy ground and 
only when he looked up did I realize 
I'd almost drowned him. He was cough- 
ing up globs of snow as though he were 
a magician. Meanwhile, the hand that 
had grabbed my hair had found my ear 
and was trying to pull it off. The fingers 
smelled from rotten eggs. “You ought 
to be ashamed!” she screamed at me. 
From the angle my head was at, I 
couldn’t see her face, just her long black 
dress swishing against her black snow- 
tipped shoes. She was screaming, “There 
isn’t enough trouble? You have to make 
more? There isn’t enough trouble in 
the world? God’ll punish you good,” 
she said, shaking me. “God’ll punish 
you. God sees!” And then she let go 
of my ear and lifted Murray from the 
ground. She held up his left hand, the 
one with the two thumbs. “Look,” she 
said, waving the hand in my face, “a 
cripple, a crippled boy you hit!” And 
Murray, he didn’t say a word, the poor 
cripple. Mrs. Dorfman held my arms 
then, and she said to Murray, “Go 
ahead, pay him back, pay him back 
good....” And he did, and then when 
I got home, you did, which I’m sure 
you don’t remember. 

And that’s all. That’s it. And now 
what do I expect to happen? I — 

He drew a long dash where he’d in- 
tended to write a word. And then his 
mind was empty of words, and he sat 
back in his chair. With the pen still in 
his hand, he began to read what he had 

(Continued on page 37) 
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THE 
NEW 
YEAR 


--- HAPPY 


Tue FAITH OF A PARTICULAR FOLK, the 
essence of a people’s being is frequently 
revealed by its slogans, its catchwords, 
its greetings. To take just one out of 
myriads of examples, there is more 
than mere superficial semantics involved 
in the vast difference between a large 
part of the Anglo-Saxon’s casual “Hello” 
and the more deeply meaningful Semi- 
tic “Shalom Alechem”; the age-old He- 
brew “Peace be unto you.” 

Webster tells us that “Hello” is the 
common, contemporary spelling of 
“Hollo” which, like “Ho there” (earlier 
version, I suppose, of “Hi!”). It con- 
notes a “loud cry to attract attention, 
especially to incite dogs in chase.” 

This antithesis between the well-nigh 
ubiquitous “hello,” now abbreviated to 
“hi,” with its derivation from the hunt, 
the chase, the sadistic call “to the 
hounds” and the gentle “peace be unto 
you,” does indeed give at least some 





by RABBI MAURICE N. EISENDRATH 


President of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations 
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OR GOOD? 


credence to the thesis elaborately de- 
veloped some years ago in Maurice 
Samuel’s You Gentiles in which he con- 
trasted the Jews’ seemingly inherent 
hatred of the hunt and a good part of 
the Western world’s reveling in it. To 
be sure, much of Maurice Samuel’s 
historic insight has been invalidated of 
late by the corrosive acids of assimila- 
tion, by the contemporary Jew’s craving 
for conformity, by suburbia’s insistence 
on “togetherness” to the end that it is 
no longer altogether unheard of that 
today’s Children of Israel don their 
scarlet hunting caps, heed the hunting 
horn instead of the ram’s horn and go 
panting after the hart rather than after 
the refreshing water brooks of the Lord. 
But to act thus is a deviation from the 
norm and despite Maccabees, ancient 
or modern, despite the battles, in ex- 
tremis of Bar Kochba or of Ben-Gurion, 
the traditional greeting in word and in 
mood, in speech and in spirit, has been 
for the Jew the heartfelt expression of 
“peace be unto you” rather than the 
“inciting” (Webster’s word, not ours) 
“hello,” or “hi,” or even—“heil!” 









The same contrast is to be found in 
the differing tone and temper between 
the respective toasts of the Jew and of 
those among whom he dwells. Whether 
it be “Skol,” or ‘“Prosit” or “Cheers” of 
the still more commonplace “Here’s 
mud in your eye,” there is a vast hiatus 
between such multitudinous and varied 
variations on the single theme of a 
light-hearted pursuit of pleasure for its 
own sake and the never varying He- 
brew “L’Chayyim,” the virtual supplica- 
tion “For Life”: life for oneself and 
one’s fellow. No matter how far the 
Jew may roam, “On land, or sea, or 
foam,” no matter how much of his 
lore and especially of his ancestral 
language he may have shed, no matter 
under what circumstances he might lift 
that glass to his lips; whether within 
the sacred precincts of his humble 
“schul” or amid the more glittering sur- 
roundings of the contemporary temple’s 
Bar Mitzvah throng; whether in the 
home or in the cocktail lounge, it is in- 
variably “To Life” that the Jew still 
drinks with all the ancient yearnings, 
inherited and acquired, which still bring 
those words to his tongue. 

So likewise is it with the greetings of 
the New Year. What decades, centuries, 
even eons of varying experience, oft- 
times remembered but faintly if at all, 
distinguish between the “Happy New 
Year” of January Ist and the “L’Shono 
Tovo Tikosevu” of this Holy Season 
on our Hebrew calendar. Not ' neces- 
sarily for some manner of selfishly 
happy new year, but that in the year 
ahead each of us and our fellows “be 
inscribed in the Book of Life for a 
good year’—that is the New Year 
prayer and entreaty of the Jew. 

It was goodness that first crowned 
God’s creative power. “And God saw 
that it was good”—such was the pristine 
state, according to our tradition, from 
which we have come to this day, when 
the divinity which God intended to be 
breathed into all the children of men is 
ruthlessly denied and presumptuously 
trampled upon not alone in distant 
South Africa, nor only in southern de- 
partment stores, but in northern neigh- 
borhoods as well; when all men, white 
and colored alike, cower beneath the 
threat of the mushroom cloud that rises 
by day and the fiery missiles that fly 
(Continued on page 38) 
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ein the voices rise 

They are the shepherd, the king, 
The woman; dreams, 

Holy desire. 


Whether the voices 

Be many the dance around 
Or body led by one body 
Whose bed is green, 


| defend the desire 
Lightning and poetry 
Alone in the dark city 
Or breast to breast. 


Champion of light | am 
The wounded holly light, 
The woman in her dreams 
And the man answering. 


You who answer their dreams 
Are the ruler of wine 
Emperor of clouds 

And the riches of men. 


by MURIEL RUKEYSER 


This song 
Is the creation 

The day of this song 

The day of the birth of the world. 


Whether a thousand years 
Forget this woman, this king, 
Whether two thousand years 
Forget the shepherd of dreams. 


lf none remember 

Who is lover, who the beloved, 
Whether the poet be 

Woman or man, 


The desire will make 

A way through the wilderness 
The leopard mountains 

And the lips of the sleepers. 


Holy way of desire, 
King, lion, the mouth of the poet, 
The woman who dreams 


And the answerer of dreams. 


In these delights 
Is eternity of seed, 
The verge of life, 
Body of dreaming. 


One of America’s most distinguished poets and biographers and 


winner of numerous major awards for her work. “For the Song of 


Songs” is the second section of a long poem about Rabbi Akiba 
of which the introduction appeared in our Passover issue. A 


the Macmillan Co. 


—— volume of her collected poems will be brought out next Spring by 





To the Editor, 





| wish to add a note to the first part of my poem AKIBA (The Way 
Out, American Judaism, Spring 1960). Historically, it was not Akiba who 
was carried from Jerusalem in a coffin by his disciples — and of course 
it would not have been in a coffin; it was Jochanan ben Zakkai. | had 
the story by word of mouth, a tricky way, as | had the story from my 
mother that we are descended from Akiba. 

Will you thank those readers who have written to you about the 
poem for the intensity of their interest? 


Sincerely yours, 


Muriel Rukeyser 
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by DAVID BOROFF 

Writer on American-Jewish life and cul- 
ture in such publications as Harper’s, 
Commentary, Midstream, and American 
Judaism. He is a book reviewer for The 
Saturday Review and a recent contribu- 
tor to the New York Times magazine. 
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THE 
TIGHT-ROPE 
WALKERS 


=_— AN OLD YIDDISH SAYING which, 
translated into English, says forlornly: 
“It’s hard to be a Jew.” That is the case 
even today in high-living, affluent Amer- 
ica. With freedom from the old pres- 
sures—poverty and the threat of destruc- 
tion—only the nature of the difficulty 
has changed. The Jew has to wrestle 
with the problem of his own identity. 
How does he demarcate his Jewish- 
ness? How far should he go in the other 
direction of cultural integration with the 
American community? The Jew in 
America is that precariously-poised fig- 
ure—the tight-rope walker. To sway too 
much on either side is to risk a catas- 
trophic fall—either into the isolation of 
the ghetto or death by assimilation. 

All this is prelude to the chronic 
agony of the Jew in the arts. As cultural 
producer or consumer, he has this 
double burden, this unceasing job of 
self-definition. 





Books 


This was highlighted last spring when 
Philip Roth received one of the literary 
world’s highest accolades: the National 
Book Award for Good-Bye Columbus. 
Roth peculiarly epitomizes the duality. 
By no means parochially Jewish, he is 
nevertheless preoccupied with Jewish 
subject matter, and Good-Bye Colum- 
bus, in its humor, irony, and compas- 
sion, is a Jewish book. It was, therefore, 





PHILIP ROTH 


something of a shock when at the press 
conference which preceded the formal 
awards a book-reviewer from the Mid- 
west asked, “Mr. Roth, can you justify 
the giving of the award to a book which 
deals with a minority not representative, 
after all, of American life?” Roth, a 
tall, good-looking, engagingly-modest 
young man, pondered the question and 
said, quietly but firmly, “I don’t think I 
ought to answer that question.” It was 
a stunningly effective rebuke. 

Later I talked with Roth about his 
problems as a Jewish writer. I learned 
that his new book will move away from 
Jewish themes. However, the protagonist 
is a Jew. Roth has no impulse to run 
away from Jewish subject matter, only 
the natural desire to broaden his canvas. 
He has been stung by some of the 
criticisms directed against the prize-win- 
ning book—the usual howls of dismay 
from self-appointed defenders of the 
faith, who regard any critical portrait 
of Jewish life as a form of betrayal. 
(Charles Angoff, in particular, has made 
a career lately of attacking Roth.) The 
young writer recently wrote a rejoinder 
to a denunciation of his book, which 
appeared in a temple bulletin in sub- 
urban New Jersey. 

“I can’t deny,” Roth observed, “that 
I have feelings of anger about Jewish 
life, and the impulse to censure it. The 
whole problem of wealth and success 
is highlighted here. There is pathos and 
comedy in Jews who came here forty 
and fifty years ago in poverty and 
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MOSS HART 


alienation and now find themselves af- 
fluent. It’s not easy to be affluent.” 

The conclusion of Roth’s acceptance 
speech at the National Book Awards 
may well serve as a credo for the Jew- 
ish writer; it is so modest, sensible, yet 
liberating: “Henry James said, “There 
are a thousand ways of enjoying life, 
and that of the artist is the most inno- 
cent ... it connects with the idea of 
pleasure.’ And it does; not just the 
private pleasures of the craft, nor the 
public pleasures of recognition, but that 
strange pleasure that comes of examin- 
ing human experience, liberated of 
dogma and pronouncement, unburdened 
of having to say yes or having to say 
no.” 

Shortly before the National Book 
Awards, I was asked to serve as a 
judge by the Jewish Book Council of 
the National Jewish Welfare Board. It 
was with a sense of temerity that I 
chose Good-Bye Columbus as the best 
piece of Jewish fiction of the year. 
Imagine my delight when I learned that 
all the other judges picked Roth on the 
first ballot. Mark this as evidence of 
growing sophistication in the Jewish 
community. 

There is an interesting contrast be- 
tween Roth and Moss Hart, whose auto- 
biographical Act One has been on the 
best-seller list for a long time. What 
struck me about Moss Hart is how 
frantically he is in flight from his own 
Jewish origins. (In truth, he sees the 
theatrical impulse as issuing from an 
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unhappy childhood.) One must respect 
his frank execration of poverty, but it 
was precisely his rather elegant disdains 
that cut him off from the poverty- 
stricken but colorful Jewish milieu of 
his childhood. And when he spent some 
summers as social director of adult 
camps—including a stint in the Catskills 
—he missed completely the drama and 
comedy of these once-a-year urban 
Thoreaus, liberated from their cramped 
little apartments in the Bronx and 
Brownsville. 

Some of the more discriminating 
critics have pointed out the limitations 
of Act One, the disheveled writing in 
particular. But I should like to suggest 
that Moss Hart’s failure to achieve gen- 
uine stature as a dramatist arises from 
his reluctance to come to terms with 
himself—as a Jew, among other things. 
Celebrated man of the theater he may 
be, but his plays bulk largely as clever 
fabrications—artificial, empty, and in- 
creasingly irrelevant. It is his unhappy 
fate to survive largely in amateur pro- 
ductions of “You Can’t Take It with 
You” and “The Man Who Came to 
Dinner.” 

Book notes in brief: Dan Jacobson’s 
Evidence of Love, a novel about a love 
affair between a colored South African 
and a white girl has an arresting Jewish 
character. She is Lucille Bentwisch, a 
middle-aged Jewish liberal, who acts as 
the instrument of the South African’s 
self-emancipation. In Kenneth Makeer’s 
anguished cry about becoming unfit for 
both the white and colored worlds, 
there is a sobering reminder to all 
liberals that their passionate promptings 
set in motion changes which are often 
painful though socially wholesome. 
Readers ought to take a careful look 
at Albert Vorspan’s book on great 
Jewish personalities, Giants of Justice. 
And it is good to learn that the paper- 
back revolution has caught up with 
Jewish books. Meridian Books, a spir- 
ited firm headed by Arthur Cohen 
(himself a Jewish thinker of some dis- 
tinction), is issuing paper-backs in con- 
junction with the Jewish Publication 
Society. These are reprints of volumes 
previously published by JPS, and it is 
amazing how much a bright cover can 
do to make a book look readable. These 
are scholarly works, but scholarship 
need not connote dulness as many of 
these books attest. 








Films 


I want to carry the theme of Jews’ 
living in two worlds into the movies and 
theater. I have had occasion to remark 
that Exodus is a good book—for Gen- 
tiles. That is, occasionally overdrawn 
truths are serviceable when they are on 
the side of the angels. (On the other 
hand, one must be terribly vigilant that 
benign lies do not deaden our sense 
of reality.) There is a movie currently 
making the rounds which, I think, 1s 
good for Jews. “Conspiracy of Hearts” 
by Robert Presnell, Jr., based on the 
book by Dale Pitt, deals with the heroic 
efforts of Catholic nuns in Italy to save 
the lives of Jewish children during the 
Nazi terror. It is shamelessly senti- 
mental and heart-rendingly effective. 
Even the stoniest heart turns to water 
after a while. The moment I found al- 
most unendurably moving was the scene 
of a Yizkor service in a convent chapel 
when a little girl timidly announces the 
persons for whom she is saying Yizkor, 
“My mother, my father, my three sis- 
ters.” 

This movie is worth seeing because 
we have to be reminded that interfaith 
works both ways. Traditionally belea- 
guered and oppressed, Jews have gener- 
ally been concerned about being ac- 
cepted by others. (In a way, it’s far 
easier—and nobler—to be the victim 
of prejudice; you’re too busy trying 
to stay alive to search your own con- 
science.) But religious demonology is 
a two-way street. And it is just as 
important for Jews to rid themselves of 
irrational notions they may have picked 
up about Catholics as for Catholics to 
experience Jews as genial human beings. 
This movie presents a segment of the 
Catholic church in deservedly attractive 
terms. Slightly idealized perhaps, but 
for Jews it is highly salubrious. Go see 
“Conspiracy of Hearts.” 














Theater 


“Between Two Thieves,” a play which 
ran off-Broadway last season, had a 
similar cathartic function for Jewish 

(Continued on page 39) 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEMPLE SISTERHOODS 





NFTS 


PARTICIPATES 


IN 1960 


Tz NATIONAL FEDERATION OF TEMPLE 
SISTERHOODS was privileged to partici- 
pate in the 1960 White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth held in 
Washington, D.C. Reporting on the Con- 
ference, Mrs. Herman Baginsky, New 
Orleans, La., a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Directors, 
pointed out that the recommendation to 
allow youth to develop its potentials in- 
stead of being forced to follow a set pat- 
tern has long been the basis of National 
Federation of Temple Youth Institutes. 
She added, however, that there are many 
areas in which NFTS can implement 
the suggestions and recommendations 
brought forth at the Conference. The 
suggestion that volunteers be trained to 
help the all too few professional workers 
available on local, district, and national 
levels was already approved by the Board 
of Directors of NFTS as a part of its pro- 
gram, before the Conference. 

In the light of the suggestions emerg- 
ing from the Conference, Mrs. Baginsky 
made the following recommendations: 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


e that Sisterhood units be urged to en- 
courage parents to teach religion to their 
children as an every-day project; 

e that through their own examples they 
transmit proper values and standards of 
conduct; 





e that they set clearly-defined limits of 
behavior for children but permit them to 
take part in establishing family rules in 
order to give them experience in deci- 
sion-making; 

e that mothers engage with their chil- 
dren in family-centered worship, work, 
study and play. 

Mrs. Baginsky further suggested: 

e that the Federation of Sisterhoods’ 
Family Education Committee in the De- 
partment on Religion and Education 
study the most effective techniques for 
promoting the above; 

e that it develop a guide for a forum, 
for an All Day Institute and for other 
techniques; 

e that existing NFTS and UAHC ma- 
terial be investigated and reorganized for 
use by local Sisterhoods. 

The Family Education Committee, 
with the aid of experts, could also de- 
velop material for an Institute for Par- 
ents with special emphasis on the prob- 
lems of the Jewish child. 

An effort should be made, Mrs. Bagin- 
sky feels, to see that members of Reform 
Jewish groups be represented on State 
Youth Commissions, wherever they ex- 
ist. She would also like to see that Sister- 
hood constituents be made more aware 
of the outstanding work of the NFTY 
groups of which the National Federation 
of Temple Sisterhoods is a part sponsor. 

Serving with Mrs. Baginsky as NFTS 
representatives at the Conference were: 
Miss Eleanor R. Schwartz, Associate Di- 
rector; Miss Gertrude Rom, Staff Execu- 
tive of the Department on Religion and 
Education; and Mrs. Sanford Klein, De- 
troit, Mich., NFTS Chairman on Youth 
Activities who officially represented the 
Commission on Social Action of Ameri- 
can Reform Judaism. 
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Puce THE SECRETARY of the newly- 
formed Liberal Jewish Congregation in 
Wellington, New Zealand, affiliated with 
the World Union for Progressive Juda- 
ism, comes.a grateful letter of thanks to 
NFTS. May we quote a few paragraphs: 

“The beautiful Sefer Torah which you 
have so kindly shipped to us will not only 
make our new synagogue which we are 
hoping to acquire in the very near future 
a place of worship, but will transform it 
into a centre of Jewish life. 

“Please let me also assure you that all 
of us are fully aware of the extremely 
great part Rabbi John Levi has played, 
not only in establishing in a most gallant 
way our congregation, but also in his ef- 
forts to present our needs to you. 

“Inspired and encouraged by the signs 
of friendship and assistance, so willingly 
and readily accorded to us by the centers 
of the World Movement . . . we are con- 
fidently looking forward to the greater 
tasks before us.” 

The Torah referred to was obtained 
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TORAH TRAVELS HALF-WAY AROUND THE WORLD 


from an Orthodox synagogue in Balti- 
more by Mrs. Meyer Aronson of that 
city, a sister-in-law of Mrs. Barnett R. 
Brickner, Shaker Heights, O., who is a 
member of the American Board of the 
World Union for Progressive Judaism as 
well as of the NFTS Board of Directors. 
Mrs. Brickner raised the money to repair 
the Torah and outfit it with a beautiful 
new mantle. It was then sent on to 
Wellington, along with a silver Torah 
pointer (yod), the personal gift of Miss 
Jane Evans in memory of her aunt, 
Bertha Evans. 

The congregation was organized last 
summer with the help of Rabbi John Levi 
of Australia, at that time still a student 
at the Hebrew Union College-Jewish In- 
stitute of Religion, under Sisterhood Fed- 
eration fellowship. Since his recent ordi- 
nation he is serving as assistant to Rabbi 
Sanger in Melbourne, Australia. 

America is thus becoming a Zion of 
the West out of which “goes forth the 
Law” to the ends of the earth. 








Welcome to 
New Affiliates 


Sisterhoods welcomed into NFTS dur- 
ing the past year, bringing the total 
number of affiliates to 568 throughout 
the United States and in cities of nine 
other countries of the world: 

ALA., Springhill Avenue Temple Guild, 
Mobile; CALIF., Downey Jewish Center 
Temple, Downey; Temple Beth Ohr, 
Inglewood; Temple Solael, Woodland 
Hills; coLo., Temple Emanuel, Pueblo; 
CONN., Temple Sholom, New Milford; 
Temple Sinai, Newington; Ga., Temple 
Beth El, West Point; 1L_., Twinbrook 
Hebrew Congregation, Roselle; MASss., 
Temple Beth El, Belmont; Temple Sinai, 
Sharon; Temple Beth Am, Framingham; 
Temple Beth Sholom, Peabody; Mo., 
Temple Beth El, Kansas City; N. J., 
Temple Israel, South Orange; Temple 
Beth Or, Paramus; Temple Emanu-El, 
Levittown; Monmouth Reform Temple, 
Red Bank; N. Y., Temple Beth Sholom, 
New City; Temple Emanu-El, Far 
Rockaway; Community Reform Tem- 
ple, Westbury, L. 1.; Putnam County 
Temple, Brewster; on10, Temple Brith 
Emeth, Cleveland; pa., Ahavath Sholom 
Temple, Coraopolis; Temple Sholom, 
Broomall; x. 1., Temple Sinai, Cranston; 
VIRGIN IS., Synagogue Sisterhood of St. 
Thomas, St. Thomas; CANADA, Temple 
Emanuel, Toronto; NEW ZEALAND, Lib- 
eral Jewish Congregation Temple Sha- 
lom, Auckland; AUSTRALIA, Temple 
Beth Israel, Melbourne. 




















New Year 


Greetings 


from 


HELENA 
RUBINSTEIN 


NEW YORK 














FACING THE NEW YEAR 


a WOMEN greet the advent 
of this Holy Season with hearts and 
minds rededicated to our long-estab- 
lished purposes. As we plan for the 
future, we are conscious of the need to 
appraise and evaluate our role in the 
past. We gain perspective as to where 
we shall go, if we remember whence we 
have come. 

We review the kaleidoscopic scene in 
Jewish life this past year, recognizing 
that, in it we see an integral part of a 
world that alters with incredible speed, 
in this atomic age. It is, as we all too 
well know, a world of flux and change, 
of technological miracles, but of great 
moral confusion. We see constant re- 
minders that it is a world of increasing 
disillusionment with the values of ma- 
terialism and, above all, it is borne in 
upon us over and over again, that upon 
those ideals inherent in religion, and 
upon their translation into action, de- 
pends the greatest hope of salvation for 
this bewildered, war-fearing world. 

We have seen that in a world, 
traught by the constant threat of ruth- 
less war, there is, increasingly, dire need 
for the ethical concepts, the moral pre- 
cepts, the old-fashioned ideals of justice, 
peace, and good will, which find their 
source in the teachings of the prophets 
of Israel. We believe that today, in the 
struggle for the survival of righteousness 
and justice, as symbolized by democ- 
racy, we, as Jews, have played, and 
must continue to play, an important, 
and significant role. 
by MRS. HENRY ‘/MONSKY 
President, National Federation of Tem- 
ple Sisterhoods. 
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The cumulative experiences of men 
influence their lives and shape their per- 
sonalities. Each person has his or her 
own peculiar characteristics, habits of 
conduct, and philosophy of living. These 
form the pattern of his life, and produce 
his individual personality. This is equally 
true of a people. Rich in spiritual tradi- 
tion, and conditioned by centuries of 
adversity, the Jew has developed a dis- 
tinct, dynamic, colorful personality. He 
is equipped to make an invaluable con- 
tribution to the larger society of which 
he is a part. That contribution will be 
the greater if we know well how to un- 
derstand, to evaluate, and to interpret 
the treasures that have come to us from 
our ancestors. The values of yesterday 
must be preserved for, and communi- 
cated to, the world of tomorrow. The 
present morass of hate, undisciplined 
passion, threat of war and annihilation 
must be spanned. Sisterhood women re- 
member, as we appraise our past, and 
as we plan for the future of our chil- 
dren, that we, of this generation, are 
the conduit through which our historic 
values must be passed on to posterity. 

So we are resolved, as we begin this 
New Year, to continue to devise, to 
implement, to augment, the great op- 
portunities for service to humanity that 
have been ours. 

Our potential for still greater service 
is infinite. With our sights high, and our 
vision clear, our feet on the ground, but 
our eyes on the stars, we enter this New 
Year with the confident hope that, with 
God’s help, that potential will be 
achieved. 

L’Shono Tovo Tikosevu 








IN NEW YORK 


When in Manhattan, be sure to 
visit the House of Living Judaism, 
838 Fifth Avenue. Visiting hours: 
9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. daily except 
Saturday, Jewish and secular holi- 
days. Daily chapel service at noon 
Monday-Friday. 
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Thursday, October 20 


Sunday, October 23 
Monday, October 24 
Tuesday, October 25 


Wednesday, October 26 
Thursday, October 27 





HEAVY SCHEDULE OF SISTERHOOD MEETINGS 
PLANNED DURING OCTOBER 


Committee on Budget and Finance 
Committee on XXIII Biennial Program 
NFTS District Presidents’ Council 
District Presidents’ Council (cont’d.) 


Four NFTS Departments meet simultaneously 
Preliminary meeting of Committee on Constitu- 
tional Revisions 


Board of Directors 


Board of Directors (cont’d.) 








HERE AND THERE IN 


THE SISTERHOOD WORLD 


A UNIQUE MUSICAL Sabbath service writ- 
ten by Mrs. Howard Kern was presented 
recently at Har Sinai Temple in Balti- 
more, Md. Mrs. Kern, formerly a Board 
member of NFTS and President of the 
Mississippi Federation of Temple Sister- 
hoods, is the first woman in the United 
States to write a complete musical serv- 
ice for the synagogue. 


MRS. EDGAR F. MAGNIN, wife of the senior 
rabbi of the Wilshire Boulevard Temple, 
Los Angeles, Calif., was named chair- 
man pro-tem of a committee to bring to 
the deaf and dumb mutes of the Jewish 
community in the Los Angeles area, a 
knowledge of the religious and cultural 
heritage of the Jewish people. Serving 
with Mrs. Magnin are representatives of 
Reform Sisterhoods in the area. 


TEMPLE EMANUEL SISTERHOOD of Balti- 
more, Md., presented a program, “When 
Your Child Asks,” at which panelists 
considered ways of answering their chil- 
dren’s questions on God, religious and 
racial differences, and other subjects. 
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This program was suggested by a mem- 
ber after her 4-year-old son was dis- 
suaded from trying to fool Santa Claus 
with a sign on the door saying: “We're 
Not Jewish.” 
of 

TEMPLE EMANUEL OF GREENSBORO, N.C., 
has established a “Campership Fund” in 
honor of Mrs. Fred I. Rypins, the wife of 
their Rabbi Emeritus, which will enable 
them to send one child every year to a 
Youth camp sponsored by the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations. 


Projects for the Blind 
As the patron body of the Jewish Braille 
Institute, NFTS is proud of the follow- 
ing unusually interesting projects carried 
out by a number of its affiliates through- 
out the United States: 

Through the efforts of two members 
of Beth El Sisterhood, Great Neck ,L.I., 
blind school children all over the coun- 
try will soon be able to use an encyclo- 
pedia. 

These dedicated women of the Sister- 
hood Braille group contacted Mr. Bailey 
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Silver Awards presented at the 1959 NFTS Biennial Convention to Winning Sisterhoods for Youth, 
Education and Sisterhood (YES) Fund contributions made through the purchase of Uniongrams and/or 


- 


cash, 


K. Howard, publisher of the World Book 
Encyclopedia, and through their com- 
bined efforts received the first large grant 
ever made for the education of blind 
children, $60,000 from the Field Foun- 
dation and $55,000 from the Field En- 
terprises. 

Two hundred copies of The World 
Book, Inc., each consisting of 156 Braille 
volumes, will be transcribed by the U.S. 
Printing House for the Blind and will be 
distributed throughout the United States. 

a ok * 

THE SISTERHOOD OF OHEV SHOLOM, Har- 
risburg, Pa., has undertaken to act as the 
“eyes” of blind case workers and profes- 
sional stat of the Pennsylvania Council 
of the Blind and has set up a regular 
reading schedule. The Sisterhood also 
plans to use a dictaphone into which to 
read material so that the recording can 
be played back at any time convenient to 
the blind professional. 

With the aid of the Oregon State Com- 
mission for the Blind and the Portland 
Public School System, the Sisterhood of 
Temple Beth Israel has set up an ambi- 
tious program for the blind. The Oregon 
Commission has provided the group with 
an instructor —a young blind woman 
who comes once a week with the aid 
of a Guide Dog. The Portland Public 
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School System has provided the Sistez- 
hood with Braillers, a soundscriber, and 
a recording unit. In appreciation of the 
cooperation shown by the school system. 
the more advanced students of Braille 
have transcribed many simple primers 
which are now in use in the classroom. 

The Sisterhood was also called upon 
by the Civic Theater to transcribe scripts 
for the production of a play using blind 
actors exclusively. 

Two days a week the soundscriber 

and taping machines are in constant use 
by volunteers who devote as much time 
as they can to reading material onto the 
machines for use in the public schools, 
and texts for high school and college 
people in the area. The main project of 
this group has been the World Book 
Encyclopedia. 
e The Jewish Ladies Aid Society of 
Columbus, Ga., is proud of its new 
library. All books in the reference sec- 
tion are listed with the Public Library 
so that anyone can check them out. One 
section is devoted to Braille manuscripts 
that may be borrowed by anyone in the 
community, 


NFTS Leaders Honored 
Mrs. ARNOLD T. FLEIG, OKLAHOMA 
City, Okla., a member of the NFTS 
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Board of Directors and immediate past 
President of the Texas-Oklahoma Fed- 
eration of Temple Sisterhoods, was re- 
cently chosen Mother of the Year by the 
Southwest Jewish Chronicle of Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

The Community of Roanoke, Va., 
bestowed a similar honor on Mrs. Harry 
Rosenbaum of Roanoke, until recently 
a member of NFTS Board of Directors. 
Mrs. Huco DALSHEIMER, immediate 
past President of NFTS, was one of the 
four recipients of the Frank L. Weil 
Awards of the National Jewish Welfare 
Board. 

* a 
Miss JANE EVANS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
of NFTS, while in San Antonio, Texas, 
where she recently addressed the Con- 
vention of District #22, The Texas- 
Oklahoma Federation, was honored 
with a key to the city. After a reception 
at the Airport, she was given a personal- 
ly conducted tour by the honorable J. 
Edwin Kuykendall, mayor of the city. 
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PENITENCE 


Rverydey was not a holiday, but those 
days came 

With silver brightness to engrave the 
tumbling air 

Raging with singing cherubs in the holy 
places. 

Before me all the worshipers echoed 
strangeness, 

Their lilting, hushing, penitential voices 

Inflecting a mystical, sudden sadness 

That made their prayers heal my spir- 
itual absences. 


For | had yawned, as if the hum of 
voices 

Was a pillow of God, making the child 
in me 

Lie down and dream... and | was 
David 

Smiting Goliath; and | was Saul, a King; 

And | was a boy in holiness, waiting 

For my father’s hand to guide me to 
the loving lions. 

Quietly, strangely, sadly, | lifted up my 


voice. 


| sang aloud, shaking before this Ma- 
jesty 

Of faith and fear; my trembling inner 
accents 

Glowing from my cherub’s radiant face. 

| was as one with all the worshipers, 
though yet a child 

Confronting the past, acknowledging 
my future. 

How well | see this scene for my world 
is hollow, 

And | am filled with agony now, not 


purity. 





by HARRY ROSKOLENKO 

An outstanding poet, essayist and critic. 
His book, Poet on a Scooter, attracted 
international attention a few years ago. 
He has just returned from a trip to 
Egypt where he made a documentary 
film. A report on his observations as an 
American Jew traveling in that country 
will appear in a forth-coming issue. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 











Dear Sir: 
‘I feel very strong- 

ly that anything | 
written by Dr. | 
Shuster has no i E 
place in the pages of any publication 
associated with AMERICAN JUDAISM. A 
daily paper, whose letter column should 
be a forum for the expression of many 
kinds of conflicting opinions, is quite 
another matter. The mere fact that Dr. 
Shuster (with Dr. Conant) stands by the 
belief that the school children of Amer- 
ica should not be informed of the Nazi 
atrocities and mass annihilation perpe- 
trated upon the Jews of Europe during 
the war is sufficient reason to exclude 








his voice from any publication con- 
cerned with the cause of the Jewish 
people. But, added to this, is Dr. Shus- 
ter’s inexcusable, public defense of the 
man (Globke) who was co-author of 
the official commentaries on the iniqui- 
tous Nuremberg Laws. Globke’s com- 
mentaries on these laws (and documen- 
tary proof is available to support this 
statement) went, quite without the need 
to do so, far beyond those laws in 
stringency. 

In the article of Dr. Shuster’s which 
you have printed, it is implied that 
abnormal youngsters are responsible for 
the synagogue smearings which recently 
took place in Germany. Dr. Shuster 
knows better than this. He knows, as 
does anyone close to the situation, that 
it was not the work of a handful of 
“Beatniks,” but the expression of a fer- 
vent and growing belief among the 
young people of Germany that the 
spirit of Hitler will one day rise again. 

Kay BOYLE 
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The national winner of NFTY’S Fifth Annual Ser- 
monette Contest, Miss Evalynn Monsky, Temple 
Beth-Or, Montgomery, Alabama, received this 
honor from among 200 entrants. The contest topic 
was “Hineni’’ (Here Am 1), the answer given in 
the Bible by such personalities as Abraham, 
Moses, Samuel and Isaiah, when God called to 
them. Contestants first preached their youth ser- 
mon in local temple pulpits and, through regional 
eliminations, 16 national regional winners’ ser- 
mons were then judged. Miss Monsky, the national 
winner, was regional winner of the Southeastern 
Federation of Temple Youth (SEFTY). 


Here am I. Brave, proud words these are, fitting words 
with which to answer the challenges that our age presents, 
words that must not be spoken idly or thoughtlessly, but 
words that require spirit and sacrifice and a willingness 
to accept the responsibilities that our modern world has 
placed upon us. 

It is an understatement to say that we live in troublous 
times, in times of extreme tension. We are faced with 
obstacles that belong singularly to this generation; our 
age of progress, of science and space, has confronted us 
with the task of solving problems for which there are no 
established precedents, no paths already brightly lighted 
with correct solutions. We, the youth of today, must pre- 
pare ourselves to be the men and women who shall an- 
swer “Here Am I,” when facéd with the responsibilities 
that must be met and fulfilled. 

How may we best prepare ourselves? Certainly through 
education and enlightenment. Education — of ourselves 
and others — is one of the means which will enable the 
youth of today to answer “Here Am I” to the challenge 
of restoring order to a chaotic world. 

The past few decades have witnessed many advances 
in the fields of science, medicine, and education. In al- 
most every direction, the United States has taken giant 
strides forward. Perhaps we are in too much of a hurry; 
for in this age of absorption in material matters, is it not 
becoming increasingly difficult to adhere to a sense of 
true values? What can we, the youth of today, do to rem- 
edy this situation? 

The answer lies, I think, in following the precept that 
is sO concisely and beautifully expressed by William 
Shakespeare: “To thine own self be true.”” We must learn 
to think for ourselves, to decide for ourselves what is right 
and what is wrong. We must learn the necessity of being 
honest with ourselves, that we may be honest with our 
fellow men. We must realize that the ideals of truth, com- 
passion, tolerance, courage and brotherly love are not 
empty platitudes or pretty fancies with which a dreamer 
deludes himself, but that they are weapons, weapons 
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“HERE AM 1” 


Two Sermone? 


EVALYNN MONSKY is the winner of 
the fifth annual NFTY National Ser- 
monette Contest. She entered the 
national finals via SEFTY where she 
was a member of the Temple Beth-Or 
Youth Group in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. When a junior in High School, 
she was elected to the French Na- 
tional Honor Society and was also a 
finalist in the National Merit Scholar- 
ship Program. She is currently at- 
tending Smith College. 


HINENI 
by Evalynn Monsky 





which are far more powerful than any form of violence, 
weapons with which to combat the hatred and prejudice 
and misunderstanding that are the inevitable by-products 
of a civilization which thrives on progress and change. 

The responsibilities that rest upon the shoulders of the 
youth of today are numerous. None is more important 
than that toward our religion, our Judaism which has of- 
fered us support, strength, comfort, a rich and beautiful 
heritage, and has instilled in us faith and lofty ideals and 
principles. We ought not to accept these gifts as though 
they were due us; we ought in some measure to repay 
all Judaism has given us. 

The Jewish youth of today need to acquire a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the principles of Judaism, of the 
history, the significance, the traditions of our religion. As 
this knowledge increases, so grows the understanding of 
our convictions and beliefs; with deeper understanding 
come security and faith. Most important of all, we should 
not deceive ourselves into believing that merely existing 
is sufficient; we should try to justify our existence, make 
it more meaningful. We should do everything within our 
power to make evident that bit of God that is in each of 
us, to be worthy of God’s precious gift of youth. 

Every young person occasionally feels that the prob- 
lems which confront him are overwhelming. He feels 
terribly inadequate, and he does not see how he could 
ever be the modern counterpart of those people of past 
generations who were so often required to prove their 
deep faith in God and mankind. 

Youth is a time of dreams, of discovery, of increased 
awareness, not only of oneself, but of others. It is a time 
of learning, of new experiences, of occasional sorrow, and 
a great deal of happiness. Let us resolve to use every priv- 
ilege, every advantage and opportunity to the fullest 
extent to prepare ourselves to be men and women who 
shall be worthy of the blessings bestowed upon them, 
who shall fulfill their responsibilities to themselves, to 
society, and to God; who shall be able to reply to the chal- 
lenges of their day, “Here Am I.” 
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Youthful Prize-Winners 


Editor’s Note: American Judaism, 
in response to recommendations 
by several judges, publishes not 
only Miss Monsky’s sermonette, 
but also the sermonette offered 
by New England’s (NEFTY) win- 
ner, Gail Levy, Danbury, Con- 
necticut. Both have been 








abridged slightly due to lack of 


































space. 





KINENI 
by Gail Levy 


I stand here now at one moment in passing time. I stand 
here at an instant in my life. I’m not sure exactly where 
it is that I’m standing, or who is standing with me, or 
where I will walk from here. I’m growing up, and looking 
around me, and fearing a little the things I see. 

I’m too young. I don’t know why I’m living or how I 
really came to be. Far too often it is difficult for me to 
distinguish between right and wrong. The past is too far 
behind me. The future is too vague. Nevertheless, I want 
to live, not just exist. I feel that God hears my prayers, 
but I need something tangible to believe in, too. To live 
I must have something tangible to believe in. I want to 
learn the answers to so many questions, but I don’t know 
where to begin my search. The world is vast and old and 
wise. I’m too little and too young and very ignorant. I 
must have something strong to believe in. I want to give 
myself to this something. 

Yet, I’m too old. I know that there is no ogre who 
causes winter. There are no pixies who guard wild flow- 
ers. There are no elves who paint autumn leaves. The 
sandman doesn’t put sleep in my eyes. The man in the 
moon isn’t even made of green cheese. No fairy queen 
rules Toyland. I’ve grown too old. I’ve found that my 
parents don’t know all there is to know. They often are 
puzzled by the very things that puzzle me. 

I’m too small. Some tree trunks are wider than I am 
tall. I can’t be seen while I stand beside a star. The sky 
is too far up. The ocean is too far down. I get lost in the 
woods. Caves appear as huge mouths in the earth ready 
to swallow me up. I’m too small. I must believe in some- 
thing next to which I can be seen. 

Yet, I’m too tall. I miss the tiny crickets at their play. 
I don’t notice small coral pebbles in the white sand. I 
crush delicately-shaped snowflakes without realizing they 
even exist. The kingdoms of ants are but insignificant 
little mounds to me. I even pass by Jack-in-the-Pulpits. 
I’m too tall. I must believe in something which can be 
seen beside me. 

I’m too numb. I can’t feel the flower growing. I can’t 
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smell the dew forming. I can’t hear the tree roots eating. 
I can’t see the breeze blowing. I can’t taste the rain fall- 
ing. I cannot feel why all these things are so. 

And I’m too slow. I can’t catch the wind or fly faster 
than a bird. Fish beat me at a swimming meet. Squirrels 
can climb up and down a tree before I’m past the first 
limb. I’m too slow. But if I could catch the wind, fly 
faster than a bird, swim better than a fish, and climb 
higher than a squirrel, would I have something to believe 
in? If I caught the wind, I’d learn that the wind only 
knows how to blow. If I flew faster than a bird, I’d learn 
that the bird was only going to his nest. If I swam faster 
than a fish, I’d learn that the fish was only fleeing from 
another water-dweller. If I climbed higher than a squir- 
rel, I'd learn that the squirrel was only bringing nuts. 

Oh, there must be answers for one who stands as I 
stand now. There must be answers to all questions. I 
know who knows all answers. But when I ask Him in 
prayer for the answers I only hear the voices of others 
asking Him, too. And then I think, I’m not alone! Others 
stand where I stand! Others are asking! 

I’m a Jew. I’m standing beside other Jews who are 
asking, as Jews have always asked. And Jews have always 
found: they have always followed their God’s command- 
ments; they have always built on their traditions. They 
know the past; they are facing the future. They are 
searching for truth and they have found answers. I’m a 
Jew. I must, with them beside me, find some answers too. 

I,.a Jew, believe that there is a purpose for living. 
There is a path to follow from where I’m standing. There 
is‘a reason why I’m too young, yet too old. There is a 
reason why I’m too numb. There is a reason why I’m too 
slow. There is Something for me to believe in. 

I have found what I can believe in. I can touch it. I 
can sée it. I can hear it. I believe there is a God. I be- 
lieve:He created the world. I believe He gives us a pur- 
pose for living. 

Above all I believe in People. I believe God is good. I 
believe that all people are good. Yes, I believe in People. 
Alone I can never find the answers to the universe. 

I must contradict the majority whenever it is wrong. I 
must praise the minority whenever it is right. I must fol- 
low God by continuing to learn about Him from my 
Judaism and by going on the path of justice it demands. 

Judaism has experienced. Judaism knows God. I’m 
standing here as just one little person, but if I follow the 
guide Judaism has set for me, I can know God, too. 

Now I have something to believe in. Now I know where 
I’m going. Now I can give my entire self to Something; 
and when this Something calls to me, I’ll answer, “Hineni.” 
Whenever people cry, “Help us,” Ill answer, “Hineni, 
here stand I, firmly in God’s presence, ready to come to 
you,” because I know when I cry, “Help me find the 
way,” God, through His people, will take my hand. 
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The 4th Day of Creation 


“And G—d made two great lights; the greater light to rule the day 
and the lesser light to rule the night: He made the stars also.” 


GENESIS 1:16. 





May 

you be 
inscribed 
fora 
good 
year 


On the occasion of 
Rosh Hashanah 5721 
the makers of 
Winston Filter Cigarettes 
wish health, happiness 
and peace for all. 


This concept of the 4th day 
of Creation was rendered by 
the “ingenious Messrs. Metz, 
Stothard, and Corbould”, en- 
graved on copper, and first 
printed in London in 1875. 
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America’s best-selling 
filter cigarette 


Enjoy WINSTON 


For the purest pleasure smoking can give, start the New Year 
with WINSTON. Its clean, fresh flavor and rich tobacco taste 
are a constant joy—thanks to WINSTON’S wonderful 
[FILTER-BLEND]. For here is a rare and secret selection of bright, 
clear tobaccos specially processed for filter smoking. So when 


the flavor of [FILTER-BLEND] comes through its pure snow-white 
filter... WINSTON tastes so very good it virtually “certifies” 


your fullest enjoyment of smoking. 


WINSTON TASTES GOOD /ike a cigarette should! 
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BROTHERHOOD CONVENTION 


November 17-20 at Houston 


Convention TIME is near. Represen- 
tatives of 410 temple brotherhoods with 
60,000 members from all parts of the 
United States, Canada and several for- 
eign countries are preparing to travel 
to Houston for the 18th Biennial Con- 
vention of the National Federation of 
Temple Brotherhoods and the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society November 17-20 at 
the Shamrock-Hilton Hotel. 

It will be a time of decision to steer 
a course for brotherhood in the next 
decade, to raise the level of service to 
help make brotherhood members better 
informed and dedicated Jews, and to 
strengthen interfaith understanding. 

A dynamic program, geared to the 
modern challenges of a liberal faith, 
has been arranged. International Broth- 
erhood is the convention theme. Appli- 
cation of religion to community and 
world problems today will be explored. 

A Forum on World Peace will be led 
by top spokesmen of the Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish faiths: Dr. Richard 
M. Fagley, of the World Council of 
Churches, Father George B. Ford, of 
the Church Peace Union, and Dr. Mau- 
rice N. Eisendrath, UAHC president. 

The banquet speaker will be a nation- 
ally known personality. 

Extension of Reform Judaism Abroad 
will be a luncheon topic, with reports 
by leaders of Progressive Judaism from 
distant lands. 

Life members of the Jewish Chau- 
tauqua Society, who have contributed 
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so much to the success of this major 
brotherhood project, will be honored at 
another luncheon meeting. 

A dozen working seminars will come 
to grips with problems of brotherhood 
administration, programming, member- 
ship, adult education and religious em- 
phasis, and JCS activity in the colleges, 
church camps and on TV and radio. 
Recommendations of each seminar will 
be reported for convention action. A 
new Executive Board of 70 members 
will be elected to carry out the man- 
dates of the Convention during the next 
two years. 

It also will be a time for good fel- 
lowship and recreation. Entertainment 
has been planned on a grand scale by 
the two Houston brotherhoods at 
Temple Beth Israel and Emanu-E], in- 
cluding home hospitality, a Texas 
Warm-up Dinner Dance, Ladies Fash- 
ion Show and Shopping Tour and other 
events. 

Registration fee of $60 per couple, 
$35 for men and $25 for ladies, will 
include three luncheons, two dinners, 
the banquet and other entertainment. 
Convention expenses are tax deductible, 
including those of delegates’ wives, if 
the wife is a member of the JCS and 
attends sessions. Some brotherhoods pay 
delegates’ registration fees; others share 
transportation costs. To be an ac- 
credited delegate or official visitor, con- 
tact your brotherhood president or 
secretary, or write NFTB for creden- 


tials, detailed program and room reser- 
vation card. 

A post-convention group tour to 
Mexico has been arranged. Leaving 
Houston on November 21, three glor- 
ious days in Acapulco will be followed 
by four exciting days in Mexico City, 
returning home November 28. For a 
brochure and group rates, write NFTB. 


DIGEST PROGRAM 


Wednesday Evening, November 16 


REGISTRATION—Fellowship 
Board Dinner Meeting 


Thursday, November 17 


8:30 a.m. President’s Breakfast 
10:00 a.m. OPENING MEETING 
Committee Appointments 
OPENING LUNCHEON 
SEMINARS 
Ladies Fashion Show 
WESTERN WARM-UP 
DINNER DANCE 


Friday, November 18 
8:30 a.m. JCS Chairmen’s Breakfast 
10:00 a.m. 2nd BUSINESS SESSION 
Election of New Board 
LUNCHEON MEETING 
Reform Judaism Abroad 
SEMINARS 
Ladies Shopping Tour 
Board Election of Officers 
HOME HOSPITALITY 
RELIGIOUS SERVICE 
Temple Emanu-El 


12:30 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 


12:30 p.m. 


2:00 p.m. 
2:00 p.m. 
4:00 p.m. 
5:30 p.m. 
8:15 p.m. 


Saturday, November 19 
9:30 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 


Short Religious Service 


LAYMEN EVALUATE 
SABBATH SERVICES 
Rice-TCU Football Game 
Boat Trip—Houston Port 
Planned Tours 

Reception 

BIENNIAL BANQUET 
Installation of Officers 
Banquet Speaker 

Dance 


Sunday, November 20 


8:30 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 
12:30 p.m. 


2:00 p.m. 


6:00 p.m. 
7:00 p.m. 


Past Presidents’ Breakfast 
SEMINARS 

JCS LUNCHEON 
Honoring Life Members 
3rd BUSINESS SESSION 
Reports of Seminars 
Resolutions 

Board Meeting 

PEACE FORUM 


2:00 p.m. 


4:00 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 














University of Houston received library of Jewish reference 
books from Jewish Chautauqua Society. Lewis A. Lowen- 
stein, left, NFTB convention chairman, made presentation 
to Dr. Howard F. McGaw, university library director. 
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BROTHERHOOD 


DOINGS 


FREEDOM FETE at _ Independence 
Hall highlighted NFTB Spring Board 
meeting in Philadelphia. J. Robert 
Arkush, NFTB president, presented 
inscribed copy of Old Testament to 
Nathan Edelstein, left, chairman, 
Commission on Human Relations. 
Rabbi Bertrem W. Korn, center, con- 
ducted ceremony. 


Board members and wives attended the colorful event, commemorating the ringing words 
“Proclaim liberty throughout the world unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 





For his service in projecting Judaism on television, Himan Brown, left, 
New York motion picture producer, received statue of Isaiah from 
President Arkush. Albert M, Greenfield, center, “Mr. Philadelphia’ 


addressed Board banquet. 
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Basic Books of the Month 


Tue STORY OF JUDAISM” by Rabbi 
Bernard J. Bamberger, of Temple 
Shaaray Tefila, New York, is one of 
a dozen books on NFTB’s Basic Book 
List for Understanding Judaism. Pub- 
lished by the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations, the book is one of 
the few dealing with the history of 
Judaism, stressing not so much the his- 
tory of the Jewish people as it does the 
development of the great ideals of Ju- 
daism. 


VSI CTS71 7 





Rabbi Bamberger takes the Liberal 
point of view tracing the physical, moral 
and religious history of the Jew and his 
faith from its nomadic beginnings to 
the present. The reader learns how the 
ideals, concepts and values of Judaism 
came into being, were developed and 
evolved into modern day Judaism. 

A work of sound scholarship written 
for the general reader, “The Story of 
Judaism” fulfills the need of Jews en- 
gaged in the task of self-comprehension, 
as well as the need of Christians to 
understand the background of their own 
faith. 

Rabbi Bamberger, who is president 
of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis and an outstanding scholar, de- 
picts changes in Judaism through con- 
tact with various cultures from ancient 
Rome and Greece to life in America 
and the State of Israel. 

The Jewish Chautauqua Society has 
placed this 447-page volume on the list 
of recommended books it donates on 
request to college libraries. An import- 
ant addition to every home book shelf 
of Judaica, the volume also will serve 
as an excellent text for a brotherhood or 
temple adult education course. A study 
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outline, prepared by Rabbi Bamberger, 
is available through NFTB. 

To obtain a single copy of the book 
for your home library fill out the coupon 
below and mail it with your check for 
$5 to NFTB. Temple brotherhoods may 
purchase the book in quantity at a dis- 
count price of $3.75 for use in their 
study courses and discussion groups. 


The Ceremonies of Judaism 


Tus LITTLE BOOK by Professor A. Z. 
Idelsohn, published by the National 
Federation of Temple Brotherhoods, is 
excellent material for adult study cir- 
cles, as well as for high school students. 

The late Dr. Idelsohn, a musicologist 
and composer, established the Depart- 
ment of Jewish Music at the Hebrew- 
Union College in 1924. In this 134-page 
volume he does not enter into a scien- 
tific dissertation of the origins and his- 
tory of the various practices, but offers 
a popular, illustrated (SO photographs) 
description, intended to familiarize the 
reader with the ancient customs of the 
Jewish religion. 

Divided into five sections, the book 
describes the Sabbath and Festivals, 
Daily Ceremonies in the Home and 
Synagogue, Ceremonial Objects in the 
Synagogue, Prayer and Song, and Cere- 
monies for Special Occasions in the 
Life of the Individual. The book con- 
tains 16 pages of liturgical music, tradi- 
tionally sung in the synagogue. 

Now in its eighth printing, “The 
Ceremonies of Judaism” was first pub- 
lished in 1930. Copies may be obtained 
by filling out the coupon below and 
mailing it with your check for $1.50 
to NFTB. 

NFTB 

838 Fifth Avenue 

New York 21, N. Y. 

Please send me copies of: 

[] The Story of Judaism 

[] Ceremonies of Judaism 
My check is enclosed. 

Name —— 
Address —— ———$_______—_— 
City —— —--- —— —- 
Temple Brotherhood - 





WORLD'S FIRST JET-TO-JET-. SERVICE 
NEW YORK AND 


BETWEEN 


(Iil 


Fly Air France from New York to 
Tel Aviv for the High Holidays. No 
lower jet fare. Starting October 1, 
only $740.60 round trip Economy 
Class, 17 day Excursion Fare. If 
you wish, Fly Now—Pay Later, only 
$74.60 down. No finer jet service 
anywhere. Fly Air France 707 In- 
tercontinental Jet non-stop daily to 
Paris...Air France Caravelle Jet from 
Paris to Tel Aviv. Enjoy French 
meals at no extra fare. For reser- 
vations see your Travel Agent or call 
your nearest Air France office. 


AiR:>—— 
FRANCE 
JESU 








WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 
WORLD'S MOST PERSONAL SERVICE 











WOMEN’S FUND RAISING PROJECT 


Youngsters prize them, tops with teens, 
mothers love them. Grandmothers adore them. 
Easy to sell NAME BRACELETS made with 
Porcelain Letter Beads and lustrous pearis. 
Proven successful. No investment—just take 
orders. Write for complete information: 


R & B CREATIONS 
3035 Morley Road 
Cleveland 22, Ohio 
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JCS PRODUCES 10th MOVIE, “IF NOT NOW, WHEN?” 


Alexander Scourby as Rabbi Stern 


Lee Grant as Ann 


Leon Janney as Dr. Marshall 





ist of New TV Series 


“THE RABBI” 


“Te Not Now, When?” latest motion picture achievement of the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society, is ready for release for television and group showings 
this Fall. Produced in cooperation with the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations and the Central Conference of American Rabbis, it is the 
first of a new half-hour dramatic series, “The Rabbi,” bringing into modern 
focus concepts of Jewish ethics. 

A top quality production of considerable depth and insight, dealing with 
the concept of good deeds, the film is superbly acted by an outstanding cast 
of Broadway and Hollywood stars. It applies to a crisis in a man’s life one 
of the bases of Judaism, the threefold principle of Hillel: “If | am not for 
myself, who will be for me? Yet if | am for myself, only, what am I? And if not 
now, when?” 

Five other motion pictures of the new series are in production, themed to 
concepts of peace, truth, justice, Torah and worship. 

“If Not Now, When?” brings to the screen a new dimension in public serv- 
ice telecasting. A man who has lost his spiritual moorings faces a serious 
operation. His surgeon, concerned about his patient’s will to live, calls on a 
rabbi to help change his attitude. A dramatic story unfolds his struggle to 
reawaken the man’s humanity and faith. 

This is the tenth motion picture produced by the Chautauqua Society. The 
new half-hour series of dramas on ethical themes follows the highly successful 
series of six dramatic quarter-hour films about the Jewish festivals, which have 
had more than 4000 telecasts on 450 TV stations throughout the United States, 
Canada and abroad, and a similar number of group showings. The holiday 
series also has been adapted to radio. 

Himan Brown is the producer of both series and Sylvan Lebow, executive 
producer. Featured in the cast are Alexander Scourby, John Beal, Lee Grant, 
Leon Janney, Phyllis Newman, Ann Seymour, Ralph Bell, Gerald Hiken and 
Jack Grimes. The script was written by Robert Newman. 

The pilot film of the new series is the result of a year’s intensive work by 
the Commission for Interfaith Activities, comprising representatives of the 
UAHC, the CCAR and the JCS. 

Aimed primarily at a general television audience, the film also is excel- 
lent for showings at brotherhood meetings and other temple gatherings, as 
well as to church, educational and civic groups. 

Filmed in 35 mm. black and white sound, the movie is available in 16 mm. 
prints from the Jewish Chautauqua Society, 838 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, 
N. Y. Running time is 28% minutes. 
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Last MARCH I flew to Puerto Rico to 
lecture for the Jewish Chautauqua So- 
ciety. 

My first assignment was at Inter- 
American University in San German, 
one of the oldest and most picturesque 
towns in Puerto Rico. 

The university was established by 
Protestant missionaries. It has a student 
body of 1400; extension branches in 
scattered island communities are at- 
tended by 1200 additional students. I 
stayed at the home of Dr. Brank Fulton, 
professor of philosophy and religion, 
whom I had met when he was a chaplain 
at Lake Forest College. 

My first lecture was to members of 
the faculty and their wives. I spoke on 
“Judaism and Christianity: Elements 
They Share and Unresolved Differ- 
ences.” A lively question and answer 
period followed, lasting until midnight. 

The following morning, I addressed 
an assembly of 700 juniors and seniors, 
representing every cultural and racial 
strain and color, on “The Road to 
Brotherhood.” It was a day of intensive 
speaking. I visited a number of classes 
and spoke on a variety of subjects— 
sociological, anthropological, historical, 
theological—depending on the course, 
all of which I endeavored to relate to 
Judaism. After every class session there 
was an informal discussion. That night 
we were dinner guests of the president 
of the university, Dr. Ronald C. Bauer. 





by RABBI EDGAR E. SISKIN 
North Shore Congregation Israel, Glen- 
coe, Ill. 
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The following day was another day 
of speaking, beginning with an assembly 
address to 700 freshmen and sopho- 
mores. In the afternoon I had a most 
interesting session with a group of 
students preparing for the Protestant 
ministry. At their request I talked on 
the rabbinate and its requirements. At 
the end of the day, we flew back over 
the mountains to San Juan. 

For the next two days I lectured at 
the Evangelical: Seminary of Puerto 
Rico in Rio Piedras. This is the one 
seminary in Puerto Rico which trains 
men for the Protestant ministry. It is 
an interdenominational institution and 
receives its support from five major 
Protestant denominations in the United 
States. There are forty students at the 
seminary, which is housed in a striking 
modern building. The president is Dr. 
Thomas °K. Liggett, a man who has 
dedicated his life to the cause of Prot- 
estantism in Latin America. 

In contrast to Inter-American Uni- 
versity, where the language of instruc- 
tion is English, the language of instruc- 
tion here is Spanish, and wherever I 
spoke, I was introduced in Spanish. I 
sometimes wondered while speaking 
whether I was being understood, but 
always the searching questions at the 
end of my talk reassured me that I was 
communicating successfully with my at- 
tentive audiences. 


The final lecture I gave was at a 
religious assembly, to which students 
from the University of Puerto Rico 
had been invited. It was a deeply mov- 
ing service conducted in Spanish by 
the students. The chapel was packed, 
and the sight of those extremely attrac- 


tive Puerto Rican boys and girls pray- 
ing and singing with all their hearts, 
and at the conclusion of my talk asking 
questions with eager, shining eyes, is 
one I shall not forget. 

That night we went to Sabbath serv- 
ices at the only synagogue in Puerto 
Rico, the Conservative congregation in 
San Juan. The following morning we 
flew to St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, a 
half-hour flight, primarily to see the 
historic synagogue at Charlotte Amalie, 
one of the oldest and most gracious in 
the western hemisphere, dating from the 
early 17th century. 

What evaluation can I give of my ex- 
periences in Puerto Rico as a represen- 
tative of Judaism among students from 
a different cultural and historic tradi- 
tion? 

For one thing, I felt a total accept- 
ance of myself as a rabbi and a person. 
Wherever I spoke during those five days, 
I could not help sensing the warm 
friendliness of the students. Every 
group I addressed seemed genuinely in- 
terested in what I had to say. Whenever 
I spoke there was assiduous note-taking 
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by both students and faculty. The ques- 
tions were for the most part germane 
and astute. A number of the faculty 
members I met knew of the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society and were most ap- 
preciative of its program. Especially 
were President Brauer and President 
Liggett grateful for the service JCS 
was rendering in bringing spokesmen 
for Judaism to their schools. 

I was very strongly impressed by 
the obvious hunger for education on 
the campuses, especially at Inter-Amer- 
ican University. We hear much of the 
population explosion in the world today. 
If Puerto Rico is any criterion, there 
is an education explosion as_ well. 
Twenty-six hundred students from all 
parts of the Caribbean taxing the facili- 
ties of a remote provincial college in 
the mountains of Puerto Rico! Seventeen 
thousand students at the University of 
Puerto Rico in Rio Piedras! These stu- 
dents have come from the small islands, 
the rural farms, the teeming cities of 
the Caribbean, seeking the education 
which will free them from economic 
peonage, social inferiority, and political 


vassalage. This is a people on the march, 
ascending the ladder. They are hungry 
for knowledge because they know that 
knowledge is power. Their curiosity and 
eagerness to know encompassed this 
itinerant rabbinic lecturer. 

I was struck by the pride evidenced 
by the students in the Spanish compo- 
nent of their culture. They were deeply 
interested in Maimonides, to whom | 
had occasion frequently to refer, be- 
cause he was a Spanish Jew. They could 
not hear enough about the settlement 
of the Jews in North America, because 
it was undertaken by Spanish-Portu- 
guese Jews. They were fascinated by 
my description of the old synagogue in 
St. Thomas, founded by Spanish-Portu- 
guese Jewish refugees. 

I was surprised to see the vitality of 
Protestantism in an island that has an 
overwhelming Roman Catholic popula- 
tion. In all the smaller communities we 
saw attractive Protestant churches in 
excellent repair. I was impressed by the 
fine young people, especially the semi- 
narians, who are giving themselves to 
Protestant Christianity. 


Three members of the faculty at 
Inter-American are Jews. One teaches 
anthropology and I knew him at Yale, 
where he did his graduate work. An- 
other is a middle-aged woman from 
Germany, who survived a concentration 
camp experience. She teaches languages. 
The third is a young instructor of chem- 
istry from New York. 

The Jewish Chautauqua Society has 
sent books on Judaism to the libraries 
of both institutions. With what gratitude 
the librarians spoke of these valued 
windfalls! There is a demand for more 
books on Judaism. There is a desire for 
more knowledge about Judaism. 

I am glad that I could be a part of 
the Jewish Chautauqua Society pro- 
gram, the scope of whose outreach in 
the wilderness of ignorance I could 
divine through a wonderful personal ex- 
perience. And finally I am thankful that 
I am the rabbi of a congregation which 
can boast of a men’s club that does 
much for the Jewish Chautauqua So- 
ciety and for the cause, described by 
the prophet Isaiah, of “being a light 
unto the nations.” 
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Seven New Life Members 

Seven new life memberships in the Jew- 
ish Chautauqua Society were announced 
recently, bringing the total to 240. They 
are: Light & Power Utilities Corpora- 
tion, in memory of Saul Davidson, 
Memphis; Joseph W. Forman, Boston; 
Andrew Dale Gavrin, New Rochelle; 
Temple Israel Brotherhood, in honor of 
Nat Emanuel, New Rochelle; Mrs. Her- 
bert Portes, Glencoe, Consumers Mart 
of America, Phoenix, Howard S. Klein, 
Houston, and Albert M. Greenfield, 
Philadelphia. Wife memberships are 
$1000, payable over four years at $250. 


Welcome, New Affiliates 


Brooklyn, N. Y., MEN’S CLUB OF 
TEMPLE EMANU-EL, Pres., Herbert 
Sohn; La Mirada, Calif.. TEMPLE 
BETH OHR BROTHERHOOD, Pres., 
Ray Routh; Warwick, R. I., TEMPLE 
SINAI MEN’S CLUB, Pres., Allen J. 
White; Peabody, Mass., BROTHER- 
HOOD OF TEMPLE BETH SHO- 
LOM, Pres., Erwin J. Wilinsky; Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo.; BETH-EL MEN’S 
CLUB, Pres., Howard Sheldon. 
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(Continued from page 7) 

Buber interrupted. “You are right. 
There is a certain number—not very 
many, I think—but some who feel a 
certain want, that they don’t at all want 
to explain, not even to themselves. If 
you will tell them that there is at the 
bottom of this a religious longing, they 
will deny it. | am very doubtful that this 
can be changed in this generation at all. 
Today, the Sabra, the native-born Is- 
raeli, is interested in ‘Mamashut’—the 
‘concrete,’ the concrete achievement in 
science and agriculture. He has little 
interest in abstract ideas.” 

There was no tone of complaint. 
Buber spoke as if explaining something 
to himself as well as to his listener. Still, 
wasn’t it strange that in a land so 
steeped in religious associations there 
was apparently so little religious fermen- 
tation? What, in Buber’s opinion, was 
the effect of the land of Israel upon re- 
ligion, upon Buber’s own personal re- 
ligious thinking? 

“I do not know how influences affect 
me,” Buber opened his hands as they lay 
on his desk. “I just let them work on me 
and through me, but—” he looked out 
through the window at the bright sun- 
light outside and spoke even more 
slowly, “I couldn’t live in any place but 
Jerusalem. I know this after all my 
traveling. As for the land and its effect 
on religion—this is very, very hard to 
know. Not that it is not present, but it 
is hidden. A land speaks with a still, 
small voice, and it takes much time. 
No religious phenomena appear sud- 
denly. They are long in preparation. 
Then they only seem suddenly to ap- 
pear.” 

We had spoken at length, I reminded 
Buber, in our last conversation, about 
Jewish religion in Israel. Would he have 
something to say about the modern 
Land of Israel and the Christian re- 
ligion? 

“The effect upon a Christian of living 
in the Holy Land is something quite in- 
teresting. But you must observe it not 
through the ‘official Christians’ but 
through Christians who live here quietly 
and simply.” 

I had met a Catholic priest here, who 
had some interesting ideas about the 
influence of the Land of Israel on the 
actual life of Christians who came here. 
Might I outline his ideas to Professor 
Buber? 
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“Yes, of course,” Buber’s voice rose, 
almost cracked, in quick encourage- 
ment. 

This Jerusalem priest had a semi- 
Jungian approach to the history of his 
own church. He thought that within the 
Catholic church one could see signs of 
a struggle between what he called a 
pagan and a Christian archetype. His 
ideas were similar to theories projected 
by the late Rabbi Leo Baeck, a friend of 
Buber’s in Germany. Baeck had also 
tried to trace a Jewish and a non-Jewish 
“stream” within Christian history. The 
“Jewish” syndrome, as Baeck saw it, 
consisted of a basically life-affirmative 
and optimistic attitude, a monistic rather 
than dualistic view of the world. It tried 
to relate religious experience to ethical 
deeds rather than to sacraments and 
mysteries; Baeck had associated Chris- 
tians like Duns Scotus, Pelagius, the 
English Calvinists, Socinists, to this 
“Jewish” stream in Christianity. On the 
other side—the anti-Jewish stream—he 
had linked Marcian, Augustus, Luther, 
etc. 

Would it be possible, I asked Pro- 
fessor Buber, to say that Christianity in 
modern Israel could not help but con- 
front the historical and therefore the 
Jewish component of its origin? 

Professor Buber nodded. I agree with 
Baeck. Marcian tried to make a cut be- 
tween creation and revelation. That is, 
he did not want to see any continuation 
between them,: and therefore wanted 
nothing to do with nature. You know, 
the Marcian view was proposed again 
not so long ago by a scholar some 
twenty years before Hitler, by Har- 
necke. “What have we to do with the 
Torah?” Harnecke asked. “Yes,” Buber 
nodded again, “I would say that living 
here makes you for Jesus and against 
Paul.” 

The professor looked at his watch, 
and I apologized for the time I had 
taken with my own speculations. 

“No, no,” Buber assured us quickly, 
“IT have called off my next appointment, 
and we have time.” 

But I had little time, I confessed, for 
my plane was leaving Israel that after- 
noon. Therefore, I had prepared one 
last but large question, the kind of 
question one asks before parting. Buber 
waited. 

Actually, the question I wanted to 
ask had been in the process of prepara- 
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tion ever since 1948, when I had at- 
tended some courses in sociology, the 
only label which the University could 
find for the mixture of theology, philoso- 
phy, and social analysis which other 
professors, not without malice, used to 
call “Buberism.” At the University vari- 
ous stories about the difficulty of under- 
standing this “Buberism” were current. 
While Professor Buber’s Hebrew-speak- 
ing vocabulary was still limited, went 
the anecdotes, it was still possible to 
follow some of his thoughts, but as he 
became more facile in Hebrew speech, 
he became more obscure, until now no- 
body could understand him. It was a 
fact that in the classes of Professor 
Buber there was little understanding, 
and also there were not many students. 
To some extent, Buber’s lack of influ- 
ence at the University and in Israel 
could be ascribed to his unpopular 
political views. He was the leader of 
the “Ichud” group, which had, till his- 
tory decreed otherwise, supported a 
bi-national state in Palestine. But there 
were others, in and out of the Univeér- 
sity, who dared to claim that there was, 
in fact, little to understand. Not that 
anyone doubted the professor’s creative 
scholarship in the field of Chasidic lit- 
erature and Biblical interpretations. It 
was when he started talking about “I 
and thou” and “I and it” that they be- 
gan to question his meaning. Certainly, 
Buber’s critics agree, other human be- 
ings should be treated as important en- 
tities in their own right, as a “thou” 
rather than as an “it”’—an object im- 
portant to us only to the degree that it 
serves us. Nor did they question his 
interpretation of life and history as a 
dialogue between man and man, or 
between man and God. What the pro- 
test amounted to was a rebellion against 
the idea of confusing incomprehensi- 
bility with profundity. The fact is that 
there are many intelligent readers of 
Buber who suggest that once Buber’s 
vague and difficult verbiage is clarified, 
there is little to understand beyond some 
obvious if important ideas. That was 
the question I wanted to get Professor 
Buber to answer now. I approached 
it by referring to the fact that many of 
his books so popular elsewhere were not 
published in Israel because there was 
no market—people didn’t understand 
him, complained the publishers. 
“Perhaps they don’t understand be- 


cause they don’t want to understand.” 
Buber paused, as if to let his thought 
sink in. “People say they don’t under- 
stand because they are seeking to under- 
stand an idea, an intellectual thought. 
What I ask for is not an understanding 
of ideas but for a change in life, a life 
response. This people don’t want to 
give.” 

Buber seemed willing to let his answer 
stand at that, but I made a last try. 

“The Rabbis in the Talmud try to 
sum up the essence of their life under- 
standing by saying something like, ‘The 
world rests on three things....’ Then 
they proceed to mention two or three 
principles which make up the essence of 
their life conclusions. Would you be 
willing to attempt such a summary?” 

Buber thought for a moment, then 
spoke as if he were rethinking his ideas. 

“In general, people asking so, want 
so-called objective answers. Now, I have 
no objective answer at all. I think—” 
his sentences came slowly, with long 
spaces in between each phrase, “I think 
—that everything depends—in what 
measure a person gives himself or her- 
self to the truth.” 

“To the what?” asked Miss Zabari. 
Buber was speaking English and she had 
not caught the last word. 

“I mean not to the objective truth,” 
Buber continued to explain, turning to 
her, “but to the truth that one can get 
just by giving oneself. And I don’t 
know—at least for this moment of his- 
tory—I don’t know a more objective 
answer. I think that now everything de- 
pends upon the human person. On the 
measure in which human persons are 
willing and able to give themselves to 
the living and lived truth, the truth that 
is living and lived by persons. Do you 
see what I mean? We cannot get the 
objective truth to put it in our pockets. 
We can enter into a relation with the 
truth in such manner that we can know 
a personal kind of truth. You cannot put 
it into writing, into speaking. You can- 
not explain it to another person that 
this is this and this is that. This is what 
Micah meant when he suggested three 
essentials for man: ‘Justice, mercy and 
walking humbly with God.’ This is what 
I think he meant by ‘walking humbly’— 
not to think that I can get the truth, but 
to know that I can get something which 
is most valuable for me and my personal 

(Continued on page 33) 
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(Continued from page 32) 
life, if I enter into a personal, total, un- 
restricted relationship to it.” 

“Professor Buber—” the Israeli had 
been trying to follow the explanation but 
was evidently not satisfied. “This idea 
that every man must try for his own 
truth—how do we know then what the 
real truth is? What is the true, the right 
way, for example, to respond to the 
murder that took place yesterday?” 

The night before in Jerusalem an 
elderly watchman had been killed by 
Arab infiltrators. 

“What is the way of finding truth in 
this situation?” The Israeli M.K. went 
on to make her question clearer. “That 
is, can our ‘truth’ influence the Arabs— 
will they understand the wrongness of 
acts like these through any type of per- 
suasion, other than actual retaliation?” 

“Retaliation—so,” Buber’s voice sud- 
denly rose and snapped with anger. “So 
—retaliation—do you really think so?” 

Miss Zabari was taken aback by the 
sudden sharpness of his voice. “But how 
else can our conception of the truth 
have influence with them? How can we 
persuade them towards peace?” she 
said. “Haven't we tried?” 

“Have we tried? Really tried?” His 
eyes were still flashing. 

The Israeli hesitated. “That is true— 
we have not tried enough.” 

Buber spoke more quietly. “In my 
opinion, the people who live in Trans- 
jordan live in inhuman conditions. Now 
we should want to do something to 
change that situation. So long as we 
are only citizens of this country and 
nothing else—even our imagination can- 
not conceive of life there as it really is.” 

“But we have people who know how 
life is there,” the M.K. demurred again. 

Buber’s voice again rose. “I have 
not seen them. In this and all matters of 
life you have to touch the concrete 
reality, otherwise you will not under- 
stand it.” 

The Israeli shook her head. “Look, I 
can understand speaking this way and 
taking the blame upon ourselves if a 
man comes and kills somebody here be- 
cause he is trying to come back to his 
original home. He doesn’t like it here 
and in the process of coming back he 
kills, perhaps in self-defense. But in this 
case, when individuals deliberately come 
over for no other purpose but to 
re 
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Buber stopped her. “What is your 
opinion, why does man kill?” 

“Because—it could be for many rea- 
sons—because he lacks something, or 
because he hates, or because .. .” 

Buber did not let her finish. “I will 
tell you why—because—the inner, inner 
essence of the matter is—fear. Fear, 
because of fear there is no peace, here 
and in the world at large. Fear and one 
other thing—suspicion.” 

“Then he killed the night watchman 
out of fear? But he came over de- 
liberately to kill,” I asked. 

“Yes,” Buber shook his head. “Be- 
cause he is—he is afraid all the time 
and he knows the primitive reaction of 
the man who fears death to strike out, 
to hurt.” 

“Between you and me, when I was 
in America, I saw this fear in the hearts 
of people, even in the highest circles. 1 
haven’t been to Russia, but I am sure 
that there, too, the thing that is at the 
deepest core of their actions is fear and 
suspicion.” 

“Then what do we do—what cart be 
done about it?” The Israeli lifted up her 
hands. 

“To your question there is no direct 
answer,” Buber replied. “But I would 
ask another question. How would it be 
possible? I have tried to think about it, 
but can find no reply. How would it be 
possible for representatives of the peo- 
ple to come together and speak with 
each other openly and honestly?” 

The Israeli sighed. “If only it were 
possible.” 

We all remained silent for a while. 
Professor Buber walked with us to the 
door and out to the porch. I told him 
we would be looking forward to the 
publication of his new book of auto- 
biographical fragments. 

“If God be willing, and give me time 
to finish it,” he said, quietly. We shook 
hands. The anger which had flashed in 
his eyes a few moments ago was now 
gone. Again, there was in them that 
strange mingling of acute vision and 
far away, peaceful composure. 

“Shalom,” we said. 

“Shalom u’vracha—peace and bless- 
ing.” 

He remained standing on the porch 
as we walked out through the gate. The 
bright Jerusalem sunlight glittered on 
the white hair of the straight little figure 
in the brown suit. 
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(Continued from page 9) 
Scriptures. Other Jews, with a feeling perhaps for a 
universal design, wondered why He would have appeared 
on earth as a member of a particular sect. 

But the essence of faith is the appearance of truth to 
the individual, whatever its form, whatever its circum- 
stances, whatever the challenge, whatever the array of 
contrasting evidence. And Christians rest their faith on 
the reality of Old Testament prophecy and its fulfilment 
in Jesus. And they therefore do not question the fact that 
Jesus chose to be born a Jew. Yet should it not also 
follow, in the same terms, that Christians must not allow 
themselves to become separated from Jesus’ own religion? 
There is not a single word in John or Mark or Matthew 
or Luke in which Jesus repudiates Judaism. He practiced 
Judaism scrupulously. He gave constant expression to 
the religious and ethical requirements of Judaism. He ob- 
served all the Jewish Holy Days. It is widely believed 
that the Last Supper was a Passover ceremony. 

The question growing out of all this for Christians is 
whether they can detach themselves from the allegiances 
and observances of Jesus. Can a Christian, believing in 
revelation through Jesus, accept him as Messiah but re- 
ject his own religion? And if it is contended that Jesus 
did not believe in Judaism, why did he choose to be born 
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a Jew? In the same sense, are not acts against Jews, 
solely because they are Jews, a direct repudiation of 
Jesus? Should not the fact of Jesus as Jew serve as the 
holiest of bonds between Christian and Jew? Should not 
Christianity regard itself actually as a kind of “Christian” 
Judaism—that is, a religion accepting the mission of 
Jesus as he himself defined it—namely, to simplify, purify, 
and rekindle the Hebrew faith into which he was born? 
So long as the New Testament rests on the base of the 
Old Testament, so long as it stands as fulfilment of Bib- 
lical prophecy, the essentials of the Old Testament that 
Jesus himself held sacred cannot be set aside by Chris- 
tians. For the reforms of Jesus were not directed to the 
elimination of the essentials but to the recognition of their 
full significance. These essentials most assuredly em- 
braced moral excellence, restraint, and humility in the 
daily affairs of men. The statement of these ethics, magni- 
ficent though they were, did not burst upon Judaism as 
totally new concepts; the strain of gentleness, purity, 
charity, simplicity, and selflessness had been present in 
the works of Hillel and other Jewish moralists who were 
influential only a few decades before Christ. 

Moreover, terms like “The Kingdom of God,” “Mes- 
siah,” “salvation,” “Judgment Day,” “repentance,” and 
“blessed”—important words in the vocabulary of Jesus— 
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were in the mainstream of the Jewish tradition. 

If all this be true, how and why did Christianity veer 
away from Judaism? How account for the substantial 
differences that were to give Christianity its distinct char- 
acter? The historical answer is that though Christianity 
is Jewish in origin, it is Greek and Roman in its principal 
early influences. The need to define and codify, the sense 
of eternal mystery, the mythological habit—all these in- 
evitably helped to mold the emergent new faith. What 
was most interesting about the total mixture, Jewish, 
Greek, and Roman, was that it was to bring together the 
worlds of East and West. Jesus was not European but 
Asian, yet Christianity took its strongest root not in 
Palestine but in Greece and Rome, with a consequent 
change in accent. 

This turning to the West was an important factor in 
the subordination of the fact of the Jewishness of Jesus. 
The Jewishness of Jesus was explicable, in the light of 
Biblical prophecy, but it was not a congenial fact to 
Christians. Indeed, it could be an uncomfortable fact. 
It created connections and obligations many Christians 
were to find awkward to recognize or even acknowledge. 
But recognized or not, it is the presiding fact; Christian 
theology, worship, and practice can never be whole until 
it accepts it and acts on it, not out of reluctance, but out 
of genuine and essential conviction. 

Is it extreme to suggest that it might be salutary if the 
members of the first Christian family were referred to in 
terms of their origins, i.e., “The Jewess, Mary,” or “Jo- 
seph, the Jew,” or “Jesus, the Jew”? Isn’t it likely that 
the absurdity of anti-Semitism might become more visible 
and audible through such reminders? This emphasis might 
now be unnecessary were it not for the fact that for two 
thousand years it has been subdued or overlooked or its 
implications shunned. 

It is by setting aside the reluctance to see Jesus as a 
Jew that a creative and compassionate basis can be 
found for Christianity’s new approach to Judaism. 

The same is equally true of Judaism in its approach to 
Christianity. 

Judaism’s reluctance has been fortified by long cen- 
turies of adverse symbolism. The cross for millions of 
Jews has been identified with cruelty, heartbreak, preju- 
dice. The cross to them has not become a sign of mercy 
or peace or charity or justice. Christians spoke and acted 
in the name of Christ; it was difficult to separate their 
acts from their faith. A new image of Jesus took shape 
for Jews, one that had no sanction either in the reality of 
Jesus or the ideas of Jesus. The image was not spiritually 
fulfilling; the new image meant pain and despair; the 
new image was resisted. 

Over the centuries, this resistance has hardened to the 
point where the name Jesus almost produces a condi- 
tioned reflex among Jews. If Jesus’ name is invoked in a 
company of Jews, the effect on many of them is one of 
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profound uneasiness, as though their inner citadels were 
suddenly being challenged. Their reaction makes it seem 
as though a social contract were being violated. This 
condition has been more severe among the Orthodox 
than the other branches of the Jewish faith, but even 
among many Reform Jews a reticence exists toward the 
fact of Jesus. Most of the Reform congregations will dis- 
cuss, occasionally, aspects of Jesus in pulpit or Sunday 
school, but most of the members themselves seem pos- 
sessed by the historical rigidity. The New Testament as 
such is not studied in most Reform schools. However, 
Hebrew Union College now has a chair in New Testament 
studies so that graduating Reform rabbis may be in a 
position to institute the new studies. 

There is every reason for Judaism to lose its reluctance 
toward Jesus. His own towering spiritual presence is a 
projection of Judaism, not a repudiation of it. Jesus is 
not to be taxed for the un-Christian ideas and acts of 
those who have spoken in his namie. Jesus never repu- 
diated Judaism. He was proud to be a Jew, yet he did 
not confine himself to Judaism. He did not believe in 
spiritual exclusivity for either Jew or Gentile. He asserted 
the Jewish heritage and sought to preserve and exalt its 
values, but he did it within a universal context. No other 
figure—spiritual, philosophical, political, or intellectual 
—has had a greater impact on human history. To belong 
to a people that produced Jesus is to share in a distinction 
of vast dimension and meaning. 

Jesus’ own teachings are a high point in the Jewish 
tradition. A sense of inspired recognition must run 
through the Jew who knows his Torah, the poetry of the 
Psalms, or the gentle aphorisms of great Jewish teachers 
and philosophers like Hillel. Jewish teachings are based 
on the idea of a natural goodness in man; it is to this 
goodness that Jesus the Jew has spoken. 

The modern synagogue can live openly and fully with 
Jesus. It can do more than take pride in the fact of his 
being and in his existence and his ideas and his claim on 
history. And the rediscovery of Jesus can help Jews 
in the most vital respect of all; he can help them to for- 
give their tormentors—including those who have done 
evil to them in Jesus’ name. 

If it will help the Christian to come to terms with the 
fact of Jesus as Jew, so it may help Judaism to give 
weight to the same fact of Jesus’ Jewishness—openly, 
fully, freely, proudly. 

For twenty centuries two branches of the same religion 
have lived without harmony and understanding. Both 
have a common origin and can come together in a new 
attitude toward the figure of Jesus, the Jew. The com- 
mon reluctances can give way to common knowledge and 
respect based on the reality of the connecting figure of 
Jesus. Such an amity speaks to the spiritual condition of 
both Christian and Jew. And out of this amity can come 
the nourishment of reconciliation. 
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(Continued from page 11) 
written, but when he’d gotten only as 
far as Murray Miller’s breath steaming 
up the grocery window, he tore the 
letter in half, then in half again. He 
dropped it into the waste-basket beside 
the desk and went back into the living- 
room. 

The news was long over, and now his 
plump, pretty wife and his thin, pretty 
eight-year-old daughter watched Edward 
R. Murrow as he toured, room-by-room, 
a famous opera star’s New York apart- 
ment. His son, two, was in bed. The 
boy and girl were not twins. 

His wife looked up, and before she 
even asked, he said, “Just looking over 
some accounts.” Why tell her the truth? 
She was a practical woman, whose senti- 
ment was bounded on four sides by 
reason. She would think little of his 
beginning a lifetime job at nine o’clock 
at night. And besides, what is a man 
with children of his own doing explain- 
ing his childhood to his mother? 

“You only missed the living-room,” 
his daughter said, glancing up. She had 
her mother’s round face and thin fea- 
tures, so far. God forbid his nose should 
blossom on that face. But what could 
he do about that? Noses, tempers, soft 
teeth are predestined. If, like his, her 
nose was supposed to bend, it would 
bend. Yet, deep as he was, buried in 
her cartilage, what help was it? Even 
loved ones mistook good for evil, evil 
for good. You told them the truth, and 
that hurt. You hid the truth, that hurt, 
too. His own mother had loved him. 
That made things better? 

Only worse. 

His window rattled, and at the sound 
of it he reached across and took his 
daughter’s hand. No gunmen came 
crashing through. He had been a good 
man, or maybe just a cautious one. 
Either way, he was thankful for it— 
he hadn’t been a father long enough. 
And yet, the longer their love continued, 
the greater care he’d have to bring to 
it. He would have to plot, scheme, allow 
not one mistake! 

“Your fingers are all ink,” the girl 
said, holding his right hand to the light. 

She said it, and he felt, suddenly, 
looking at his hands, unburdened and 
sad. They were only a man’s hands. 
What could he do? Narrow as her chest 
was, it must guard a heartful of his 
mistakes already. 
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Rabbi Jacob J. Petuchowski has eTO INS a 


asked us to note that his article “The 
Philosophy of Chad Gadyo” as it 
appeared in the Passover issue of 
AMERICAN JUDAISM was abbreviated 
without his sanction. The full text 
appeared originally in the London 
Jewish Chronicle, and was cut here 
for reasons of insufficient space. 
—Ed. 
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(Continued from page 12) 
by night and are bidden by heads of 
| state to scurry like rats into their self- 
made caves beneath the earth. 

Among the ten reasons educed by the 
great Jewish philosopher Saadia Gaon, 
“why the Creator, blessed be He, com- 
manded us to blow the shofor on Rosh 
Ha-shono was to remind us of the 

| verse in Amos, ‘Shall the horn be blown 
| in a city and the people not tremble?’ ” 
| No glib “Happy New Year” dare be our 
| greeting at this first Jewish New Year at 
| the dawn of this new decade. Rather 
| must we inquire, shall the ram’s horn be 


| blown in our synagogues this year with- 


out everyone among us trembling before 
the gigantic and inescapable responsi- 
bilities which devolve upon each and 
every one of us to try, as best we can, 
to transmute the year ahead into a good 
year for ourselves and all our brethren? 
Whether it be by weighing carefully the 
issues before us in the election just 
ahead, by intelligently informing our- 
selves, in the first place, as to what 
these issues are, not in a pretty partisan 
sense, but in their vast global connota- 
tions, whether it be by our acts of 
goodness toward our neighbor or the 
enlarging of our tents to include our 
solicitude and our self-abnegating serv- 
ice toward converting the whole earth 
into a neighborhood—that is to answer 
to the summons of the shofor and its 
significance. 

And this is what 
when they played on the Hebrew word 
“Yeheradu” which, in the aforemen- 
tioned passage from Amos, does mean 


our sages meant 


quite literally “Shall not the people 
tremble — when the horn is blown in 
the city?” — signifying, of course, the 


horn of the watchman on the city’s 
wall signaling the approach of danger. 
But the word “Yeheradu” can connote 
also “to assemble” and the sentence may 
also imply “Shall the horn be blown and 
shall not the people come together?” 
There is only one way in which the 
ensuing year can be made good — and 
that is when the shofar this 
Rosh Ha-shono we shall resolve, each 
| in our and most 
| way, to strive to bring the peoples of 


sounds 


own best dedicated 
the earth together; to allow no scin- 
tilla of racial pride or prejudice to cause 
us to draw in the hem of our garments 
| from a single fellow being, selflessly 


| to strive, no matter what the risks — 


and the risks in certain areas are grave 
indeed —to remove every ban and 
barrier which yet bar myriads of our 
brethren from their full status as chil- 
dren of the Divine. 

Then shall we truly observe the New 
Year, then shall we be written in the 
Book of Life for a good year for, 
another of the reasons which Saadia 
gave for blowing the shofor was to 
remind us of the creation of the world 
of which the Jewish New Year is tradi- 
tionally the birthday. Of the world’s 
pristine goodness and of the goodness 
which it is incumbent upon us to re- 
create before it is too late — that is to 
be written in the Book of Life for a 
truly good year. 

“Before it is too late.” Time was 
when the prophets of Israel could pre- 
dict the advent of such a “good year” 
“in the end of days.” 

It appeared to them that men could 
move at a leisurely pace toward that 
“far-off divine event,” the messianic era 
toward which they, too, believed, long 
before Wordsworth, that all creation 
moves. 

But we no longer have the luxury of 
such a leisurely, loitering pace. We may 
well be, on this eve of the year 5721, on 
the verge of that very “end of days” —- 
the devastation of the entire human race 
in the increasingly savage struggle be- 
tween black and white, its incineration 
in nauseous, noxious nuclear destruc- 
tion or man’s redemption under the 
sovereignty of no single nation or race, 
but of God Himself. 

At the sound of the ram’s horn this 
year may we hear and heed the moving 
prayer of Maimonides: “Awake ye 
sleepers; awake, from your sleep; O, ye 
slumberers, awake from your slumber. 
Search your deeds and turn in peni- 
tence; remember your Creator, O you 
who forget the truth in the vanities of 
Time, and go astray all the year after 
vanity and folly that neither profit nor 
save. Look to your souls, and _ better 
your ways and your actions. Let every- 
one of you abandon his evil way and 
his wicked thought which is not good.” 

Thus may the year ahead be made 
good — and perhaps happy, too. Thus 
may our question “The New Year — 
Happy or Good?” be transformed into 
a triumphant year happy and good — 
or better still—a “good and happy 
year.” 
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(Continued from page 15) 
audiences. Written by Diego Fabbri, it 
explores the life of Jesus by mediating 
between historical and religious points 
of view. Its starting point—and this 
gives it its urgency—is the question of 
who is responsible for the death of 
Jesus. It is a searching and humane play, 
as sensitive to the plight of Jews today 
as it is to the drama of the life of Jesus. 

I can remember in my childhood 
being forbidden by my Hebrew school 
principal to discuss the figure of Jesus. 
For many Jews, this central episode in 
the history of Western culture has had 
an uneasy underground existence. There 
is, of course, a Jewish position on Jesus, 
but for most Jews he has existed in a 
shadowy twilight area. One value of “Be- 
tween Two Thieves” is that it forces the 
Jewish viewer to come to terms with the 
centrality of Christian experience. Now 
this does not mean acceptance of it, nor 
is it the first leg on the journey to Damas- 
cus. It means understanding—a Jewish- 
ly anchored understanding. Surely, one’s 
Judaism should be strong enough to risk 
knowledge of rival religious traditions. 
To be at home in the world is to be no 
less at ease in Zion. 
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The Arts and the Synagogue 


In the last issue, I wrote about the 
broadening of the synagogual pattern 
to make a place for the living arts. Per- 
haps the most ambitious venture of this 
sort concluded last May when 
Temple Emanuel of Yonkers presented 
“The Riddle of Sheba,” a musical play, 
in its sanctuary. 

It was an imposing affair, with book 
by Morton Wishengrad and a host of 
professionals contributing to what was 
evidently a notable performance. Good 
enough! But at the risk of seeming churl- 
ish, I should like to suggest that there is 
a danger in using outside professionals— 
both Jew and Gentile—to whom this 
most solemn of occasions becomes mere- 
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ly another vehicle. 

It strikes me as being of a piece 
with that curious liberalism that sends 
Jewish singers into church choirs and 
Christian singers into temple choirs. 
What we should aim towards is a corps 
of Jewish artists who devote at least a 
significant proportion of their energies 


to Jewish life and art. Arts in the 
synagogue could then achieve an in- 


digenous grace and naturalness. 
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“Give tired, your poor...” 


Emma Lazarus was a well-brought-up, 
sheltered young lady who had been educated 
by private tutors. 


Only the world of letters touched her. 
While still a young woman she had estab- 
lished herself as a poetess of great promise. 
She moved in the society of intellectuals. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was a guide and 
friend. 


But the limited world of Emma Lazarus 
was to change abruptly one day in 1881. A 
friend took her to visit Ward’s Island in 
New York Harbor where refugees from the 
Polish and Russian pogroms, ragged, be- 
wildered, and friendless, were landing. 


From that day forward Emma Lazarus 
was a different woman. She became a fighter 
against discrimination and persecution. 
Wherever there was an audience that would 
listen to her or a paper that would publish 
her, Emma Lazarus spoke out against the 
heartless persecution of people everywhere. 


It was on the occasion of a fund-raising 
for a pedestal for the new Statue of Liberty 
that she wrote the words that still ring out 
as clearly today as a call from a shofar. 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free. 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door!” 
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